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| “ees FLOWER OF DOOM;” discuss the matters which of course lie 


nearest your heart as they do to mine, in ' 


OR, THE CONSPIRATOR. spite of that aghast look at the word I | 
i} 4 SHORT SERIAL STORY. used just now. Why that look? Is not 
By MISS BETHAM-EDWARDs, my country yours 3” : 
Author of “Kitty,” “Love and Mirage,” ete., ete. _ Bernarda listened with lips unsealed. 





“Is not my cause your own also?” he ; 
} CHAPTER /II. APPEAL AND COUNTER | broke in, rising from his chair, as if on 
, APPEAL, the point of lashing himself into a; 
Tuat word brought home to her mind | fury of expostulation. Suddenly re- 
with fresh and still more painfu force the | called to his position, he reseated him- 
barrier separating her from her former/|self, and resumed his former manner. 
[as She crimsoned, indignant light | “No word more from me on that subject |) 


flashed in her eyes, passionate words were | unless I obtain the promise of which I came | 
j on the point of rising to her lips; butthe |in quest, and then we must arrange our {| 
‘impulse was checked. By what right | interviews with due circumspection, with }{ 
should she remonstrate with him on the| absolute security from eavesdroppers. 
part he was playing, object to the line | You understand ?” 
of conduct he had laid down, oppose his| Bernarda held up her finger, and a girl’s 
convictions? With visible effort she con- | sweet voice sounded from below. { 
trolled herself. “‘ My little maid belongs to an amateur | 
“Concerning the future, also, we shall | choir, and she always sings thus whilst 
have abundant opportunity for discourse ;| sewing. Yet one precaution more for your 
|} for you will be generous. You will repay | satisfaction.” 
injury by benefit,” he urged, still wearing| For her own also! She had something 
it 
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that ingratiating—perhaps, under other cir- | secret, urgent to say to this man, whose | 
cumstances, irresistible smile. The smile, | influence was already reasserting itself over ; 
coupled as it was with such careless, almost | her. And although, perhaps, in her in-} 
self-complacent words, stung Bernarda, and | most heart she felt that her fate was 
i forced from her reluctant lips the question | already sealed, yet it seemed impossible to 
she had been burning to ask. her to become the wife of one who loved 

“Be open,” she said; “why do you) her not—who was a conspirator! Thus 
come to-day to ask me to be your wife? |she swayed between two volitions, two 
There is a hidden motive”—she did not | assurances. All her future belonged to 
dare to add, “since your affection forme|him. If she did not speak out now jj 
is dead.” He looked hardly taken aback | her one opportunity might be lost. She 
by the question ; only, as if it were put too | rang the bell then, and her visitor heard 
soon. her say to the singing-girl : 

“ Youareright. There are other motives ‘‘ Marion, please go at once and match | 
besides the desire to repair an injury.” | those silks I spoke to you about this morn- }) 
Then he added as he scanned her nar-|ing. Meantime, should anyone call, / 











rowly: “I hardly think you aré in a frame | will answer the door.” 

» of mind to do justice to them as yet; you| Two minutes later the gate clanged, a 
must give me leave to come often ; we will mo step passed down the street. Bernarda j; 
re a te =e RS 
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re-entered the little parlour, and closed 
the door with beating heart. They were 
alone. 

“ Edgeworth,” she began, her voice now 
as full of feeling and emotion as before 
it had been impersonal and even, “I 
had also a word to say to you. Many 
and many a time I have half resolved to 
seek you out. Your ways are dark, but 
not unknown of men. I may, then, judge 
of them as any other. Could I marry you 
with this abhorrence of your conduct in 
my soul, this condemnation of a part on 
which you pride yourself ? Oh, will nothing 
bend your awful purpose—nothing turn 
you from ways of blood and crime? Listen. 
We were young together. You loved me 
once, You are bound to hear me.” 

She was sitting beside him, her clasped 
hands resting on his passive arm, her face 
raised to his, 

“ For think of your conspicuousness, the 
prestige of your name, the influence of 
your fortune! A common man could not 
do so much harm. You are the evil in- 
spiration of thousands !” 

He smiled down upon her now, not 
sadly, not contemptuously, but with an 
unmistakable imperturbability, almost in- 
difference. She hardly felt sure that he 
was listening to her till he spoke. 

“Say anything that you have to say. 
You are a grand woman,” he said. 

“But my words have no power to 
move you. You are stone-deaf, blind, 
insensible here. Yet you were humane 
once,” she went on; “ you could not bear 
to see any living creature suffer ; and now” 
—she rose, and leaning on the mantel- 
piece, added with hardly restrained tears, 
and passionate, interjectional utterances 
—‘you must see that in a righteous 
cause you are sinning against righteous- 
ness! Is there not misery enough in the 
world that you must heap up the sum? 
And in these black plots and fiendish 
intrigues, it is ever the innocent who 
suffer for the guilty. You strike in the 
dark, and hit, perhaps, their blind minis- 
ters—our foes, never. For,” she cried, 
unable any longer to restrain herself, sink- 
ing to a low stool at his feet, and clasping 
his knees, “I cannot pollute my soul in a 
sacred cause, but I love my country, Edge- 
worth, as well as you. My country—my 
poor country !” 

That self-constrained, quietly determined 
mood of his was not in the least touched 
by anything she could say. So much was 
evident to herself, but his eye rested 





admiringly on the beautiful head now 
bowed low in anguish. She had surprised 
and impressed him. He was, perhaps, 
wondering tofind thatyears had heightened 
instead of detracting from her beauty. 

“You will marry me ?” he now said ina 
low voice. 

“For my country’s sake!” she ex- 
claimed bitterly, and rising, no longer a 
suppliant, but proud and defiant, met his 
look. ‘You would use me for your 
crooked purposes? Bend me also to work 
evil that good may come? These are the 
hidden motives you hinted at just now.” 

“There shall be no secrets between us 
by-and-by,” he said, rising also and stand- 
ing beside her. ‘“ You will learn to see 
things in a very different light when we 
have had more time together ; at least I 
am sure of one thing—we respect each 
other’s opinions. We will each listen in 
turn, willing to be convinced.” 

Again an irony that stung and galled. 
But Bernarda would not show any resent- 
ment of the speech. Whilst realising, 
moreover, the implacable nature of his 
resolve and the cruel sarcasm implied in 
his words, a new light was breaking on 
her mind. As his wife she might influence 
him in spite of himself. This marriage, 
impossible as it seemed, might wear the 
aspect of a duty. 

“T cannot begin my vindication now. 
It would take too long. Give me leave 
to come on Sunday afternoon,” he said 
pleasantly in the friendliest voice ; “ you 
are probably at leisure then, as_ well 
as I,” 

She stood irresolate. 

“ You will, at least, grant me one inter- 
view more. I shall come next Sunday, 
then, to have my answer. Meantime, I 
take this token.” 

He bent forward, and very deftly, 
without a trace of sentimentality, removed 
the pansy she wore, in order to place it 
in his button-hole. The task occupied him 
several seconds, during which his face all 
but touched her own; but he seemed 
wholly unconscious of the contact—only 
gratified to have his way. 

**You shall have a rose, when I come 
next time, in exchange for your heartsease. 
And what a heartsease!” he exclaimed, as 
he held up the blossom and looked at it 
admiringly. ‘“ Where do you get these 
floral paragons, Erna 4” 

The symbolic flower in his hand, the 
name none else had called her by on his 
lips! Bernarda felt on the point of burst- 
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ing into tears, like any lovesick school- 
girl, His coolness helped her to restrain 
herself. 

“ My business is with flowers,” she said, 
watching him as he readjusted the pansy, 
wondering if he understood why she should 
ever wear one above her heart. “Iama 
worker of flowers in silk. Did you not 
know it?” 

“‘ Yes, indeed,” and his face for the first 
time showed real feeling. ‘ My poor girl, 
life has indeed been hard to you, and all 
through fault of mine. But time presses 
to-day.” Here he glanced at his watch, 
and took up hat and stick. ‘“ Adieu till 
the day after to-morrow. No hurry then, 
remember. Keep out intruders; let us 
have plenty of time for quiet talk.” 

Then he made haste to go, leaving 
Bernarda to those sunny, deceptive paths, 
those dark tracks of remembered sorrow, 
in which she moved alone. For the iso- 
lating brightness and gloom of a few hours 
before—did they not symbolise her life, 
alike as much of it as was past, and what- 
ever portion remained in store ? 

Alone! Could any spell now break the 
solitude wrapping her round like a gar- 
ment 4 

He had sought her out at last, and for 
the purpose of asking her to become his 
wife, without affection in his heart, 
without as much as a memory of what 
that affection had been. She recalled 
every look, word, and act of their unex- 
pected interview—to her so fraught with 
passionate memories, to him so trans- 
parently unemotional—and could not dis- 
cover any trace of the old love in the least 
little particular. He had certainly shown 
concern when reminded of the necessity 
she was under of earning her bread ; but 
it was of the purely benevolent kind. The 
pinched look of a beggar-woman might 
have evoked the same expression of sym- 
pathy. And he had carried off her flower 
—a transaction that should have been 
lover-like. Had he asked her for a lucifer- 
match in order to light his cigar, he could 
not have put less sentiment into the act. 

Then she reviewed his looks, one by one 
—the expression with which he had first 
greeted her, the smile accompanying this 
speech or that, the lingering farewell 
glance. No indication of deep, hidden 
feeling here— only the measured, dispas- 
sionate interest of an old acquaintance. 
And those cold, careless, peace-making 
kisses! He, her recalcitrant lover, in the 
eyes of the world her faithless bridegroom, 





coming, as he did, on an errand of atone- 
ment and reconciliation, might well be 
excused for proffering the kiss of peace. 
But could there be such a pact between 
them without love? Was he cold to her, 
simply because his heart was now shut to 
human affection; or had the pardoned 
lapse, the forfeited word, the broken troth, 
been followed by another kind of disloyalty 
harder still to forgive? 

She sat lost in reverie till her little 
damsel’s ring at the front door recalled the 
world of actualities. Only two days before 
she should see him again, before her yea 
or nay must be accorded. Heaven be 
praised ! they were common days, dedicated 
to congenial toil, and the daily task that 
seemed in itself a benediction. 


CHAPTER IV. THE SUNDAY WITHOUT 


FLOWERS. 


BERNARDA’S Sabbaths were flower-fes- 
tivals all the year round, given up after 
prayers in church to the artless worship of 
flowers. 

As soon as the bright days began, she 
would send her singing-girl home, put the 
house-key into her pocket, and betaking 
herself by rail or boat into the country, 
remain abroad till nightfall. 

Rich-hued flowers of stately shape 
pleased her fancy best—the daffodil of 
river-holms ; the marsh-marigold bordering 
dusky pool, circlet of bright gold set about 
a black pearl; the wild rhododendron, 
crimson flakes of bygone sunsets lingering 
in the copse. She could do anything she 
would with such flowers as these, or with 
the ox-eyed daisy and the foxglove, rivals 
of the summer, twin glories of meadow 
and hedgerow. 

Her favourites among flowers were ever 
those that asserted themselves, held their 
court in the floral world; and although nota 
petal but was dear to her, the meek, creep- 
ing, pathetic things that seem ever on the 
look-out for sympathy and caresses de- 
lighted her least. The petunia was one of 
her darlings—that superb blotch of colour, 
for it is nothing more—so fragile, eva- 
nescent, and airy, that even as we gaze, we 
expect it to take wing like a butterily. 
Of the pomegranate-flower also she never 
tired. She often found herself longing 
to take part in grand ceremonials on 
purpose to wear in her dark hair these 
florets cut out of solid coral. But no more 
festivals were in store for her. The flowers 
were hers to work for, to rejoice in, to 
wear for a lost love’s sake. That was all. 
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Much as she delighted in the country, 
therefore, her love of flowers was best 
satisfied in winter-gardens, those collec- 
tions of tropical plants under glass, main- 
tained at such lavish expense, and with 
such learned care, which can in a moment 
transport us to another clime. She was on 
the friendliest terms with the great gardeners 
round about London, and to their con- 
servatories she paid long visits, inspecting 
fresh arrivals, choosing new models, carry- 
ing away a pansy for her breast-knot. 
And sometimes—for she had awakened 
sympathies among her young embroiderers, 
if she had avoided friendships—there 
would be a bridal-bouquet to select, or 
perchance a funeral-wreath. One girl was 
about to become a wife ; another was made 
an orphan. 

She encouraged her apprentices to talk 
to her about their homes, joys, and 
sorrows, even love-aflairs, and any unusual 
event was celebrated with flowers. She 
never gave anything else by way of a 
friendly token, hoping and believing that 
such little things affect even the most 
careless, and that one and all of her girls 
would be better in after-life for this flower 
apprenticeship. 

It suddenly and painfully dawned upon 
her mind, when the next Sunday came 
round, that it was to be a day without 
flowers. She shuddered as she glanced 
fearfully towards the hidden future, won- 
dering what lay concealed behind that 
darkness—what lay behind for her and 
for him ? 

As the meeting drew near, she went 
through a phase of feeling which many of 
us must have experienced, and none, surely, 
are able to forget. 

We have had a dim conception all our 
lives of the abysses of crime, and anguish, 
and unfathomable depths of sin and 
misery that lie outside ordinary existence, 
and are happily escaped by the vast pro- 
portion of humanity. On a sudden, with- 
out the slightest warning, without any 
participatory guilt or suffering, we are 
brought into contact with evil wearing its 
most awful shape, and are made to pass 
under that dread shadow, to touch that 
dark vesture hem. 

The partition-wall that separated us from 
horror or misery incarnate is broken down. 
We hide our faces, hasten on, and try to 
shut out the vision ; but ever and anon it 
comes back. 

Thus was it with Bernarda now. Edge- 
worth’s dark secrets might never, perhaps, 





so much as be whispered in her ear. From 
his fierce deeds she should always stand 
aloof. To-day even might be one of final 
valediction. Yet, because she had seen 
him and spoken to him, life would never 
be the same. Evil seemed so much nearer 
—righteousness so much farther off ! 

They might to-day bid each other a last 
farewell; but henceforth, on her part at 
any rate, indifference would be feigned. 
She should follow his career with keener, 
more painful interest than before. His 
wrongdoing would inflict a deeper wound. 
She could never save him, but she should 
suffer for him all the more acutely. 

The sound of his ring came as an abso- 
lute relief to unhappy, aimless thoughts. 
She did not in the least feel sure how their 
interview would end; but she longed to 
get it over—only to get it over! 

He came in, wearing an ingratiating, 
animated smile, no cloud on his brow, the 
frankest, friendliest words on his lips. 

“How cheerful and pleasant is this 
room of yours!” he said, glancing round. 
“A place inviting to confidential talk ! 
And I see your pansy has renewed itself, 
like a phonix. Well, do with these roses 
as you will.” 

The bouquet of magnificent crimson 
roses so carelessly proffered was undemon- 
stratively received. Bernarda merely 
thanked him, then placed the flowers in a 
vase on the table. 

“Tam not in your way, I hope?” he 
said deferentially ; “I hinder no engage- 
ments, keep away no visitors ?” 

“My Sundays are my own,” Bernarda 
answered. 

** You are happy to be able thus to keep 
one day in the week without a mortgage on 
it,” he said, still gay and pleasant. ‘' Ah, 
if I could do that! But we have so much 
to say. We had better begin at once.” 

The afternoon was bright, but cold, and 
Bernarda’s fire wore a tempting look. He 
drew his chair nearer, and invited her to 
do the same. They sat opposite to each 
other, divided by the fireplace. Matter- 
of-fact, almost cold and business-like, as 
was his behaviour to her, he yet seemed 
alive to the undefined graces of this little 
room, the nameless charm imparted to her 
surroundings by a feminine presence. The 
elegances here were not those of an 
extravagant woman, only the indications of 
a richly-endowed, dignified, independent 
nature. She had given an atmosphere to 
the place, set upon it the seal of a strongly- 
marked individuality. To the conspirator, 
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this soothing woman’s room, with its 
glowing hearth, its low easy-chairs enticing 
to intimate talk, its seclusion from the 
turmoil of London, seemed already a 
harbour of refuge, a sanctuary in which 
his uneasy spirit might find rest and 
refreshment. He was, perhaps, thinking 
in that momentary silence, before their 
confidences began, that, come what might, 
he must have Bernarda’s friendship. She 
would surely not deny him that. He 
began, at last, abruptly—no circumlocution 
or preamble, the very heart of the matter 
plucked at and held up to the light. 

“You threw out a hint, or, rather, I 
should say, you put a question to me the 
other day concerning the hidden motives 
of my conduct. Why have I come now 
to ask you tomarry me? Youshall know. 
Fear no concealments or mysteries here. 
In the first place, then, whilst ready to 
pledge myself to desperate courses for my 
country’s sake, I cannot support the notion 
of having behaved badly to a woman. 
There you have the homely, unvarnished 
truth.” 

“ T released you from your promise. We 
were both to blame,” Bernarda said simply. 
“Tt pained me to think you had never cared 
for me. That was all.” 

Edgeworth looked at her narrowly, 
curiously. He leaned forward. A hasty 
word seemed on his lips; then the impulse 
was checked, and he went on: 

“ The world blamed you. I am thinking 
of your fortunes, my poor Erna! When I 
persuaded you into that wild flight with 
me, you were innocent of harm as you had 
been in your cradle ; there was no thought 
dishonouring to either of us in my heart; all 
things were arranged for our marriage, 
yet, because we rashly travelled two 
hundred miles in each other's company, 
your good name was forfeited “ 

“For a time only,” Bernarda replied 
with a look of pain. ‘“ You see that I have 
righted myself in the world’s esteem long 
ago. Let the past be forgotten.” 

“T have not forgotten it, anyhow,” he 
said coolly. ‘ Your worldly prospects were 
ruined, you had to earn a livelihood under 
difficult circumstances. Your family cast 
you off, and all this happened through 
fault of mine. I now want you to share 
the good things of life with me. It is the 
only atonement I can ever make.” 

There was nothing to read in her face, 
and he went on in the same uudemon- 
strative manner : 

“ Now you have one motive laid bare, 








and you cannot say that it is unworthy. 
Hearken to another, and that should not 
discommend me to your mind either, Even 
I, the arch conspirator, cannot live alone. 
We dynamiters, as they call us, need 
sympathy as well as ordinary men. I have 
neither mother, sister, nor kinswoman. 
Who should share my home, the life of my 
fireside, but yourself?” 

Once more he glanced penetratingly at 
her, and again, without being able to dis- 
cover whether his words weighed or not, 
he continued : 

“ Not only the life of my fireside, Erna— 
mark that, also the life I am compelled to 
lead in and before the world.” 

He smiled as he surveyed her from head 
to foot, taking in each beautiful detail of 
the picture : the well-shaped head with its 
dark, glossy braids, the statuesque figure, 
the close-fitting winter gown of deepest, 
richest crimson, with the usual pansy, 
to-day amethyst and gold, worn by way of 
ornament, 

“You are fitted to be the mistress of a 
house like mine—no mansion, certainly, yet 
no semi-detached villa, either, much less a 
sordid, gloomy lodging. All ugliness kept 
in the background, you should be in your 
element there.” 

Again that searching look on his part, 
that enigmatic silence on hers. 

** Another and yet another reason,” he 
went on, almost gaily. ‘‘ As I said before, 
in all matters that concern our two selves 
only, I will be quite open with you. You 
are no common woman, your spirit is 
high. No ordinary nobleness is yours. 
When ”—here he watched the effect of his 
words, evidently prepared for a protest— 
“when I have won you over to my way 
of thinking, you might render glorious 
service to your people, your religion, your 
country.” 

Her passiveness was at an end now. She 
bent forward, and, no longer able to control 
herself, caught one of his hands in hers in 
an agony of entreaty and remonstrance, 

“Not a word more,” shecried, “If you 
ever loved this poor Erna at all, not a 
word more.” 
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“ LITTLE strokes fell great oaks,” says 
the old proverb; and “‘He that contemneth 
small things, shall fall by little and little,” 
said the Eastern sage. 

The truth thus embodied has been 
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illustrated by many a natural parable 
—by “the continual dropping of water 
which weareth away stone ;” by the little 
trickling rill, which, neglected, has sapped 
the foundation of some mighty building ; 
by the grains of drifting sand which, at 
first unheeded, have gone on accumulating 
and encroaching till they have overwhelmed 
broad tracts, and transformed once fertile 
land into a barren waste. 

Equally impressive are the illustrations 
to be derived from the world of animal 
life. In New Zealand and Australia the 
incautious introduction of a few sparrows 
and rabbits has caused those colonies 
incalculable trouble and loss, and has 
resulted in the destruction of thousands of 
acres of valuable land. 

Bat perhaps the most forcible of all 
illustrations of the power of small things, 
is furnished us by the insect plagues 
which from time to time have ravaged 
divers countries ; when creatures, in them- 
selves insignificant, have, by their multi- 
tude and combined force, proved them- 
selves to be in truth most powerful and 
vexatious foes, taxing man’s boasted skill 
and ingenuity to the very uttermost in the 
endeavour to cope with them, and to 
maintain his boasted supremacy over the 
feebler things of creation. 

Of all destructive foes none are more 
dreaded in most Eastern lands than the 
locusts, whose dire visitations may well be 
deemed national calamities. In point of 
fact, the lands which are exempt from their 
occasional presence are the favoured few. 
A very few details of their invasion of 
Southern Russia, in the years 1879 and 
1880, will give us some idea of their multi- 
tude. They fell upon the province of 
Caucasus, utterly destroying vineyards and 
gardens ; blockading the streets so that 
traffic was suspended ; filling the ovens, so 
that for several days baking was quite out 
of the question; and so choking the water- 
courses that not a cup of water could be 
drunk until filtered. 

In Georgia they fairly routed a detach- 
ment of Russian troops, who, not liking to 
turn aside on their march repelled by 
mere insects, attempted to face the locust- 
army, although report said it covered 
twenty square miles of country. So the 
soldiers advanced, but soon found them- 
selves literally covered by the clinging, 
creeping insects, which crawled all over 
them, until finally the men fairly turned and 
fled, slipping and sliding as they ran over 
the crushed and oily bodies of their myriad 





foes. For forty-eight hours they were 
detained, taking refuge in a village, and 
assisting the inhabitants to kill millions of 
the invaders, whose corpses they carted off 
to manure the fields, which, however, were, 
in the meantime, stripped of every blade 
of grass or corn, and the trees shorn of 
every green leaf. 

On the road from Tiflis to Poti, the 
locusts lay so thick on the line, that the 
trains were obstructed. Large districts of 
Southern Russia were swept as bare of all 
vegetation, as if a fire had raged over the 
land, and hundreds of peasants, utterly 
beggared, abandoned their homes, to seek 
bread wherever it might be found. In 
the province of Cherson alone, a sum of 
fifty thousand roubles was voted by 
Government for expenditure in the effort 
to free the land of this plague ; in another 
district, twenty thousand persons were 
employed daily for three months in the 
same work; the Government expenditure 
on the whole organisation was estimated 
at two hundred thousand roubles, without 
any calculation of the loss on crops of all 
descriptions. 

Another notable scene of locust-plague 
was Algeria in the year 1866, when the 
damage done by these insects was estimated 
at fifty million francs, and resulted in a 
famine so appalling that two hundred 
thousand natives died of starvation. 

In reading all accounts of the very varied 
methods adopted in different countries in 
order to check the ravages of this all- 
devouring foe, it is difficult to understand 
why the small ditches, so much recom- 
mended, should prove so effectual a barrier 
to locust progress. It cannot be by reason 
of the perpendicular sides, as the insects 
have no hesitation in walking up the per- 
pendicular walls of a house, Neither, when 
such ditches are flooded, is it evident how 
two feet of water can impede their advance, 
since they have no difficulty in mastering 
broad rivers. Thus Professor Riley—re- 
ferring to the march of young locust armies 
in Russia, and to the statement of Dingingk 
that he has seen them swim over the 
Dnjestr for a stretch of one and a quarter 
German miles (equal to about five English 
miles) in layers seven or eight inches 
thick—states that the very same thing has 
been observed in the progress of the Rocky 
Mountain locust. 

For instance, in 1875, near Lane, in 
Kansas, millions crossed the Pottowatomie 
Creek, which is about four rods wide, while 
other regiments of the vast army crossed 
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the various tributaries of the Missouri at 
numerous points. They marched steadily 
on to the water’s edge, and on reaching it, 
the foremost ranks jumped in, and the next, 
in springing, alighted on the first, till they 
actually bridged the stream, and on this 
living pontoon the great body passed to 
the other side. In the same district, two 
of these mighty armies met on the river 
bluff, one moving east, and the other 
moving west; both turned their course 
northward, and the united forces marched 
down the bluff till they came to a per- 
pendicular ledge of rock about thirty feet 
in height, over which they leapt, in a sheet 
apparently six or seven inches thick, like 
a brown glittering waterfall, and with a 
rushing sound, like the roar of a cataract. 

Their course, and the velocity of their 
flight, seems generally to be decided by 
the direction of the wind, though instances 
are on record of their flying right in the 
teeth of a strong breeze, scarcely making a 
mile an hour. When there is no wind 
they float about in the air like swarming 
bees, and at the approach of rain, fold their 
wings, and suffer themselves to fall heavily 
to the ground, thousands being sometimes 
thus killed by their own weight striking 
on stones. When carried by a gale, they 
are swept along like autumn leaves, their 
rate varying from four to fifty miles per 
hour. As an instance of the distance to 
which they may thus be carried, there is 
such evidence as that of the captain of the 
Harrisburg, which vessel, while on her way 
from Bordeaux to New Orleans, when at a 
distance of twelve hundred miles from land, 
was boarded during a heavy rain-squall by 
a large number of locusts, which filled the 
air and covered the sails. They proved to 
be a European branch of the family—i.e., 
the Acridium perigrinum. 

Of the partiality of this destructive race 
for Western and Central America, we have 
unfortunately only too certain proof in the 
ravages reported from time to time by the 
farmers of different States. According to 
the report of the Entomological Commis- 
sion, upwards of two hundred and seventy 
species of locusts are known to contribute 
their share to the damage done in the 
country north of Mexico, and that their 
Southern brethren are not far behind them 
in the work of mischief is evident,as a recent 
letter from Guatemala tells of a single 
estate which in one night has lost seventy 
thousand coffee-trees, which were so entirely 
stripped that not one green leaf re- 
mained, 





It is not, however, my purpose to touch 
on so vast a subject as the locust troubles 
of America, but rather to glance at one 
little corner of Europe. Happily it is not 
often that locust ravages so seriously affect 
British possessions as to call for serious 
action on the part of Government. 

This, however, is now the case in Cyprus, 
where the appalling swarms of locusts have 
recently become a matter calling forth the 
gravest efforts of the legislative and 
executive authorities. It is a contest 
between man and his too numerous sub- 
jects, quite as serious as the rabbit and 
sparrow wars which still rage so furiously 
in New Zealand and Australia. 

Some idea of the gravity of the situation 
may be formed when we consider that, 
notwithstanding the destruction, on the 
small island of Cyprus, of about one thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty tons of 
locusts’ eggs, between July, 1881, and 
February, 1882, there, nevertheless, re- 
mained such quantities, that upwards of 
twelve thousand tons of locusts were 
destroyed in one district of the island, 
namely, Famagusta, before the end of May. 
And we may safely assume that, as the 
locusts were quite as numerous in Nicosia, 
which is the other district, the destruction 
was probably pretty nearly as large as 
in Famagusta. Supposing, however, that 
it was a third less, this would give us 
about twenty thousand tons of these poor 
little victims—innocent sinners 

Who, though they did evil, 
Yet meant no harm. 

And, notwithstanding thisgreatslaughter, 
such multitudes survived, that the number 
which appeared in the following spring 
seems to have exceeded the number of 
those already destroyed. - 

Some of the official statistics are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. In July, 1880, Sir 
Robert Biddulph, Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner for Cyprus, reported to the 
Home Government the very alarming 
increase of locusts — not an imported 
swarm, brought by strong winds from the 
shores of Syria—but the indigenous pro- 
duce of the isle. 

Seeing that these vast swarms threatened 
a public calamity, it was obvious that 
active measures must at once be taken for 
their destruction, and the first official 
regulations were framed with a view to 
carrying out a thorough collection of their 
eggs. 

Under the Turkish rule, such visitations 
had been promptly met by turning out 
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the entire population to take their share 
of this work under compulsion. In 1870, 
when the locust swarms were unusually 
serious, Said Pasha, the energetic Governor 
of Cyprus, made a tour of the island from 
village to village, taking with him the 
Archbishop, Bishops, and leading in- 
habitants, stringently enforcing the col- 
lection of eggs, with the threat that unless 
the people collected the full proportion of 
one kilo (ie, about sixteen pounds) of 
locust eggs per man, he would turn out all 
the eggs again, and leave them to hatch ; 
and to prove himself in earnest he suffered 
none to be destroyed, but kept them all 
stored in locked magazines, till the full 
quota had been brought in. 

Under the British Government such 
compulsory work, though strongly recom- 
mended by the Archbishop, was deemed 
too arbitrary. A regulation was issued 
requiring every adult male between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty to bring in half 
a kilo of locust eggs as his share of the 
tax, and deliver them to the authorities at 
one of three specified places, there to be 
destroyed. By this arrangement, those 
whose business did not admit of their 
collecting the eggs in person, were able to 
do so by proxy, and the peasants who 
were best acquainted with the uncultivated 
tracts of land near the hills, which are the 
favourite breeding-grounds of the locusts, 
were able to carry on a lively business in 
collecting and selling this strange grain. 

By a singular instinct the mother locust 
never deposits her eggs in cultivated 
ground. A vast swarm may alight on a 
field, and devour every green herb, but not 
an egg will be found on the ground liable 
soon to be disturbed by man. Should 
there, however, be left a patch of rough 
ground unfit for tillage, there the eggs are 
deposited in thousands, just under the 
surface of the soil. They are laid in May 
and June, and lie safely cradled in the 
earth till the following spring. 

When the earth begins to grow warm in 
the end of February or early in March, 
then the eggs are hatched, and myriads of 
tiny locusts suddenly appear, ready to 
commence their career of destruction. 
Owing to the nature of the barren rocky 
ground selected as hatching-beds on the 
low, rough hills, it is almost impossible for 
the most careful search to discover more 
than a small proportion of this hidden 
grain ; consequently, as I have already 
stated, notwithstanding that the reduced 
tax brought in upwards of a thousand tons 





of eggs in the autumn and winter of 1881, 
such appalling swarms were hatched in the 
spring of 1882, that it became necessary 
for the Government to adopt most stringent 
measures to meet the danger. 

A formal campaign was accordingly 
planned, and we may form some idea of 
the magnitude of the preparations required, 
when we learn that the cost of this locust 
war for one year has been thirty-two 
thousand pounds. This includes twelve 
thousand two hundred and sixty-two 
pounds—upwards of sixty-one thousand 
dollars—paid for locusts’ eggs. The manu- 
facture of five thousand five hundred 
screens, each fifty yards in length, eight 
thousand one hundred and eighty traps, 
and various tools and materials, amounted 
to eleven thousand three hundred and sixty- 
one pounds, and the balance went to pay 
for the services of fifteen hundred labourers, 
fifty-two overseers, ten superintendents, 
and two chief superintendents, 

The screens here alluded to are strips of 
thick canvas, a yard in width and fifty 
yards in length. These are hung on low 
poles so as, if possible, to surround every 
patch of ground where a large number of 
infant locusts have made their appearance. 
The lower edge of the cloth is buried in 
the earth, so that none may creep below 
it. Avstrip of wax-cloth is sewn along the 
upper edge, both as a means of strengthen- 
ing the cloth and to prevent the locusts 
from climbing over the screens. Near the 
cloth, a row of pits are dug, from one to 
two yards in depth, and along their edges 
are laid wooden boards, edged with bands 
of zinc. It is now found that wax-cloth 
answers the same purpose—namely, that 
of preventing the locusts from climbing out 
of the pit, and is more portable. 

For ten or twelve days after the locusts 
are hatched they are unable to hop, so they 
walk steadily forward and fall by thousands 
into the pits. After this period they are 
liable to hop over the screens, so it is 
desirable to have a second row of pits 
outside of these. 

The common greyish-brown locust 
hatches about the 10th March, lays its 
eggs in the middle of May, and dies about 
the end of June. The small red locust 
hatches in the beginning of April, lays its 
ogee in July, and dies in the beginning 
of August. The large green locust hatches 
in the beginning of April, lays its eggs and 
dies inJuly. The large light-brown locust 
hatches early in April, lays in July, and 
dies in the beginning of August. 
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It is obviously desirable to kill as large 
a number as possible before the eggs have 
been deposited. Consequently, the work- 
men are required to relieve guard day and 
night ; indeed, night has special advantages, 
as the locust cannot fly until the morning 
sun has dried its dewy wings, and as the 
creatures creep for shelter under every 
bush, it is the duty of the workmen to 
beat them out with palm-branches and kill 
as many as possible. 

The locusts which contrive to escape 
from the screen, or which are hatched in 
such secluded spots as to elude detection, 
march onwards at the rate of two miles a 
day. Sometimes they come to a stream of 
running water, and in the endeavour to 
cross it are often washed down for miles, 
and perhaps struggle to shore at some spot 
whence the workmen had departed, fondly 
hoping that it had been effectually cleared. 
So there the locusts find a clear field, where 
they can deposit their eggs without fear of 
further molestation. 

Thus it came to pass that, after all the 
care and expense bestowed on their 
destruction in 1882, it was estimated that 
the multitude of eggs which had been safely 
deposited wasso great that the locustswarms 
of 1883 would certainly be in excess of those 
of the previous year. 

Experience has led to a decision that 
the effort to reduce the swarms by destroy- 
ing the eggs is practically useless. So large 
a proportion are certain to escape that the 
expense and trouble of combating the 
survivors is quite as great as though the 
whole had been permitted to hatch. It 
was, therefore, resolved that the egg-tax 
should be abolished, and the locust breed- 
ing-grounds be left undisturbed. 

Preparations for carrying on the war 
now form an annual and important item 
in the national expenses of the isle, and 
the campaign is prosecuted with such 
vigour that there is good reason to hope 
that in, perhaps, another year, the locust 
pest may be effectually stamped out, 
and the island may reap such increase of 
rich harvests as shall haply refund the 
heavy expenditure now incurred. 

I omitted to mention that one very good 
reason for not wasting time and money in 
the search for locusts’ eggs is, that destroy- 
ing these involves the destruction of a 
most useful ally—namely, the grub of the 
bee-fly, which devours the eggs. Of those 
which were taken in the autumn of 1881, 
five per cont, were found to be thus 
affected. 





It is somewhat singular that in the 
statistics connected with the locusts of 
Cyprus, no mention whatever is made of 
any other natural foe, whereas on the 
neighbouring mainland, and in Arabia, they 
are the food of almost every living creature, 
from man downwards. Horses and camels 
eat them as they munch their provender ; 
dogs and hyenas, big birds and little birds 
—from eagles down to desert larks—all 
feast upon them, while the russet starling 
of Asia Minor kills them apparently simply 
for sport, continuing the work of slaughter 
till it is weary. Then, after resting a while, 
and washing its beak in the nearest pool or 
stream, it returns with renewed vigour to 
resume the work of destruction. 





THE CRIES OF LONDON. 





Wuat Charles Lamb called ‘The all- 
sweeping besom of societarian reformation” 
is fast removing the last specimens of the 
famous London cries. We have grown so 
fastidious and so sensitive to noise, that 
even the modest tinkle of the muffin-bell in 
suburban neighbourhoods is threatened 
with suppression. The dustman’s bell is 
extinct, though the less musical and far 
noisier cry of “Dust ho!” is still heard. 
Our breakfast hour is still ushered in by 
the cry of “Mi-eau,” and occasionally 
some poor old dame may be heard piti- 
fully wailing ‘‘ Cree-sees ; fine young cree- 
sees.” On winter evenings we may still 
hear the distant cry of “Orl ’ot!” be- 
traying the whereabouts of the dealer 
in hot baked potatoes. Our feline 
favourites are still aroused from their 
comfortable naps on the rug by the shrill 
‘*’Ket, ’eet!” of the man who on his 
gaudily-painted pony-trap designates him- 
self as a purveyor of cat’s-meat. Yet 
practically we may say the cries of London 
are dead. Doubtless there are many who, 
in their love of old fashions and of the 
good old times, are sorry for it. There 
always have been, and always will be, 
defenders of old customs and _ local 
peculiarities, no matter what annoyances 
may be connected with them. Addison, 
in his Spectator, says, “There is nothing 
which more astonishes a foreigner, and 
frights a country squire, than the cries of 
London. My good friend, Sir Roger, often 
declares that he cannot get them out of 
his head, or go to sleep for them the first 
week that he is in town. On the contrary, 
Will Honeycomb calls them the Ramage 
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de la Ville, and prefers them to the sounds 
of larks and nightingales, with all the 
music of the fields and woods.” 

Let us glance backward into the good 
old days at some of these ‘‘ town warblings,” 
that we may be able to judge of the 
extent of our loss. 

London, save in some of the main 
thoroughfares, is now almost as quiet by 
night as a country village, and the only 
sound that greets the wakeful ear is the 
heavy, measured tread of the policeman, or 
the music of the “ harmless, necessary cat.” 
Yet our forefathers actually had paid offi- 
cials, whose duty it was to roam the streets 
at night and thump upon the doors with a 
wooden club, at the same time yelling out 
the hour and the state of the weather. 
Smollett, writing little more than a hundred 
years ago, makes Squire Bramble say: “I 
start every hour from my sleep at the horrid 
noise of the watchmen bawling the hour 
through every street, and thundering at 
every door; a set of useless fellows who 
serve no other purpose but that of disturb- 
ing the repose of the inhabitants.” Addison 
says : “ The watchman’s thump at midnight 
startles us in our beds as much as the 
breaking in of a thief.” The watchman 
with his thump seems to have been an im- 
provement on the bellman, who was first 
instituted in 1556 for the purpose of going 
round the ward by night to ring his bell, 
and exhort the inhabitants with a loud 
voice to take care of their fires and lights, 
to help the poor, and pray for the dead. 

The town crier seems to have been 
suggested by the noise of the watchman’s 
bell, for, in 1564, an Act of Common 
Council ordained that all persons who 
should have occasion to sell their heuse- 
hold goods, leases, or other articles of a 
similar kind, should cause their intentions 
to be made known publicly by a man with 
a bell, aud that the property should then 
be sold by the common outcrier, who was 
to receive for his trouble one farthing in 
the pound. 

Referring again to the dustman, there 
seems to have been a different system to 
ours at the beginning of this century, for 
a writer of that time says: “ Towards 
morning the streets became quieter, and 
we were composing ourselves for a doze 
when the tinkling of a bell, and the cry of 
‘Dast oh!’ roused us. This was the 
summons of a man, with a cart, to the 
maids of each family to bring out their 
dust.” 

The sweep’s seems to have been one of 





the earliest morning cries. Charles Lamb 
speaks of him as coming forth with the 
dawn, and relates his delight when a child 
at hearing the sweep’s shout of discovered 
daylight, and at seeing him emerge in 
safety brandishing hisweapon. In Hogarth’s 
picture of the Enraged Musician, may be 
seen a sweep showing himself from a 
chimney-top in the act of clanging brush 
and shovel together by way of calling 
attention to the fact that he had performed 
his task thoroughly. 

People must have been early risers in 
old days, for the market-gardeners seem to 
have cried their wares in the streets as 
they wended their way to market; for 
Smollett’s Squire Bramble writes: ‘ By 


‘five o'clock I start out of bed, in conse- 


quence of the still more dreadful alarm 
made by the country carts and rustics 
bellowing green-peas under my window.” 

As in our day, ‘‘ Cucumbers!” seems to 
have been one of the London cries, though 
cried apparently in a more musical manner 
than the “ fine cowkimbers ” of the present 
day. A writer in the Spectator says: “I 
am always pleased with that particular 
time of year which is proper for the 
pickling of dill and cucumbers ; but, alas ! 
this cry, like the song of the nightingale, 
is not heard above two months, It would, 
therefore, be worth while to consider 
whether the same air might not in some 
cases be adapted to other words.” This 
last sentence makes one anxious to know 
to what musical strains they sold cucumbers 
in those days. 

Dr. Johnson refers to the crying of 
turnips in the streets in his burlesque 
lines, 

If the man who turnips cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 


Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than a father. 


The Spectator alludes to ‘the excessive 
alarms with which several boisterous 
rustics infest our streets in turnip season, 
and which are more inexcusable, because 
these are wares which are in no danger of 
cooling upon their hands.” 

In a pleasing article upon dreams, 
Addison makes a very humorous use of the 
fact of these street cries and noises rousing 
sleepers from their dreams. He says: “I 
have received numerous complaints from 
several delicious dreamers, desiring me to 
invent some method of silencing those 
noisy slaves whose occupations lead them 
to take their early rounds about the city 
in the morning, doing a deal of mischief, 
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and working strange confusion in the 
affairs of its inhabitants. Several monarchs 
have done me the honour to acquaint me 
how often they have been shook from their 
respective thrones by the rattling of a 
coach, or the rumbling of a wheelbarrow. 
And many private gentlemen, I find, have 
been bawled out of vast estates by fellows 
not worth threepence. A fair lady was 
just upon the point of being married to a 
young, handsome, rich, ingenious noble- 
man, when an impertinent tinker passing 
by forbid the banns; and an hopeful 
youth who had been newly advanced to 
great honour and preferment, was forced 
by a neighbouring cobbler to resign all for 
an old song. It has been represented to 
me, that those inconsiderable rascals do 
nothing but go about dissolving of marriages, 
and spoiling of fortunes, impoverishing the 
rich, and ruining great people, interrupting 
beauties in the midst of their conquests and 
generals in the course of their victories. A 
boisterous peripatetic hardly goes through 
a street without waking half-a-dozen kings 
and princes to open their shops or clean 
shoes. I have by me a letter from a young 
statesman, who in five or six hours came 
to be Emperor of Europe, after which he 
made war upon the Great Turk, routed 
him horse and foot, and was crowned lord 
of the universe in Constantinople; the 
conclusion of all his successes is that on 
the 12th instant, about seven in the morn- 
ing, his imperial majesty was deposed by 
a chimney-sweeper.” 

‘*Cherry-ripe !” one of the oldest of the 
London cries, seems to be quite extinct. 
Several of our old poets have allusions to 
it. John Lydgate, in his poem of London 
Lickpenny, written about the end of the 
fourteenth century, says : 

‘** Hot peascodes ! ” one began to cry, 
‘* Strawberry ripe ! and cherries in the rise.” * 

A poet of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century (speaking of his lady’s face) 
Says : 

There cherries grow that none may buy 

Till ‘‘ Cherry ripe ” themselves do cry. 

Nell Gywnne used to sing a song, 
written by Herrick, which, as it is short, 
the reader will be glad to have quoted in 
full for its own sake : 

Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 

Full and fair ones ; come and buy ! 
If so be you ask me where 

They do grow? I answer, there, 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile, 
There’s the land, or cherry-isle ; 
Whose plantations fully show 

All the year where cherries grow. 





* On the branch. 





“ Saloop—loop—loop !” was formerly a 
well-known cry in London. The decoction 
sold under this name seems, however, to 
have been superseded by coffee when that 
article became cheap. Saloop seems to 
have been sold down to modern times 
at street-stalls, from a late hour at night to 
early morning, just as coffee is sold now. 
Charles Lamb says of it: ‘‘ There is a com- 
position, the groundwork of which I have 
understood to be the sweet wood yclept 
sassafras. This wood boiled down toa kind 
of tea, and tempered with an infusion of milk 
and sugar, hath to some tastes a delicacy be- 
yond the China luxury. This is saloop, the 
precious herb-woman’s darling ; the delight 
of the early gardener; the delight, and 
oh ! I fear, too often the envy of the un- 
pennied sweep.” He goes on to speak of 
those “ who from stalls, and under open 
sky dispense the same savoury mess to 
humbler customers, at that dead time of 
the dawn, when (as extremes meet) the 
rake reeling home from his midnight cups, 
and the hard-handed artisan leaving his 
bed to resume the premature labours of 
the day, jostle one another.” 

Dealers in eatables seem to have given 
rise to most of the cries. Periwinkles are 
still sold to the cry of “ Wink—wink— 
wink !—penny wink ;” and we hear also of 
“ Boston shrimps!” whilst a big catch of 
mackerel on the coast is advertised over all 
London the next day by the cry of 
“ Mack-er-eel—fine mack-er-eel—four a 
shillin’ |” 

In the old poem of London Lickpenny, 
before alluded to, we find the lines : 

Then comes me one cried Hot sheep’s feet ! 


One cried Mackerel! Rushes green! another 
’gam greet. 


Cooked sheep’s-feet are still sold in the 
poorer quarters of London under the name 
of trotters, Rushes were used for the 
purpose of covering floors in houses of the 
better class, and even in royal chambers, 
so late as the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
The stage was strewed with rushes in 
Shakespeare’s time. The floors of churches 
were also covered in like manner, and in 
many parts of the country the annual re- 
newing of the rushes in the church was 
made an important rustic ceremonial. The 
festival, known as Rush-bearing, was 
kept up till very recent times, and pro- 
bably lingers to the present day in some of 
the remoter parts of the kingdom. 

We have a large number of street 
vendors of flowers, and their cry, ‘ Penny 
a bunch, violets!” ‘ Wall-flowers—sweet 
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wall-flowers!” are not unwelcome ; whilst 
the cry of “ Lavender—sweet lavender!” 
reminds us that summer is drawing to a 
close. A writer of the first quarter of the 
present century says: ‘To the east of 
Temple Bar, the flower-girl is the herald of 
spring. She cries ‘Cowslips!’ then she 
screams, ‘Bow-pots—sweet and pretty 
bow-pots!’ When I was a child I got a 
bow-pot of as many wallflowers and hare- 
bells as I could then hold in my hand, 
with a sprig of sweetbriar at the back 
of the bunch, for a halfpenny—such a 
handful !” 

The quieter streets and squares of 
London are occasionally roused in winter 
evenings by men (generally in couples) who 
shout out ‘‘ Alarming news!” They gene- 
rally contrive, byeachcrying a different por- 
tion of their news (as in singing a round) to 
confuse their hearers with such stray items 
as “orful trajerdee!” ‘ neighbourhood !” 
“square,” or “street,” “five children,” 
“‘trajerdee,” “ orful,” etc.; and they always 
demand a high price for their paper, which 
seldomcontainsany very special information. 
Formerly it was the custom for newsmen 
to cry their papers through the streets, 
and they carried atin horn wherewith to 
attract notice. Hone, in his Everyday 
Book, says: “‘ Bloody news ! Great victory! 
or more frequently, Extraordinary gazette! 
were, till recently, the usual loud bellow- 
ings of fellows with stentorian lungs, ac- 
companied by a loud blast of a long tin 
horn, which announced to the delighted 
populace of London the martial achieve- 
ments of the modern Marlborough.” A copy 
of the gazette or newspaper they were 
crying, was generally affixed under the hat- 
band, in front, and their demand for a 
newspaper was generally one shilling. The 
use of a horn was soon afterwards pro- 
hibited. In the days of the original Marl- 
borough the news was cried in the same 
fashion, for we read in the Spectator: “A 
bloody battle alarms the town from one 
end to another in an instant. Every 
motion of the French is published in so 
great a hurry that one would think the 
enemy were at our gates.” About this same 
period was published a poem on the death 
of one of these newsmen, known as Old 
Bennet, the News-Cryer. The poet is 
struck by the sudden silence that through 
each street was spread : 

As if the soul of London had been dead. 


When Fame informs him that : 


Bennet, the prince of hawkers, is no more ; 
Bennet, my herald on the British shore ; 





Bennet who when : 


The list’ning town he would amuse, 
Made echo tremble with his bloody news. 


Fame goes on to say that: 
Homer, the first of hawkers that is known, 


Great news from Troy cried up and down the | 


None like him has there been for ages past, 

Till our stentorian Bennet came at last. 

Homer and Bennet were in this agreed, 

Homer was blind, and Bennet could not read. 

The cry of the retailers of small coal, 
common in the last century, has of late 
years been revived, and our poorer streets 
resound with, ‘‘ Bes’ coal, shillin’ a ’underd!” 
The cry of the bellows-mender is long 
extinct, a pair of bellows being now rarely 
seen ; but the scissors-grinder still disturbs 
our quiet streets with his hideous yell, 
generally adding to his “ Scissors to grind,” 
the cry of “ Pots and kettles to mend.” In 
the last century the corn-cutter used to 
wander the streets with his extraordinary 
cry of, “‘Work if I had it!” but his 
successor of the present day establishes 
himself in showy quarters in some leading 
thoroughfare, has a big brass plate and a 
coloured advertisement, styles himself a 
chiropodist, and would faint at the idea of 
tramping the streets in search of “ patients.” 

Another old London cry which has been 
revived during the present century is that 
of “Clean your shoes.” The ancient shoe- 
black used to take his stand at a street- 
corner, his stock-in-trade being a brush, a 
ball of blacking, and a three-legged stool. 
Gay describes him in the lines : 


Go thrive, at some frequented corner stand ; 

This brush I give thee—grasp it in thy hand ; 
Temper the foot within this vase of oil, 

And let the tripod aid thee in the toil. 

On this methinks I see the walking crew 

At thy request support the miry shoe ; 

The foot grows black that was with dirt embrown’d, 
And in thy pocket jingling halfpence sound. 


The youth straight chose his post, the labour ply’d 

Where branching streets from Charing Cross divide ; 

His treble vuice resounds along the mews, 

And ae echoes, ‘‘ Clean your honour's 
shoes |” 


The pie-man seems to have died out. 
One of his representativesof the last century 
is mentioned in the Spectator, as being 
a well-known character, under the name of 
Colly-Molly-Puff. 

We have already alluded to the cry of 
“Muffins!” which still heralds in tea-time 
in the suburbs ; but the ery of ‘‘ Beer ho !” 
which sed to be heard in similar neigh- 
bourhoods, is now quite extinct. Many 
people, indeed, would now be puzzled to 
state tue use of the curious long tray, 
something like a double book-shelf, on 
which the man carried a dozen or so of 
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measures of beer to his customers. Boz, 
in his sketches describing the streets by 
night, speaks of the muffin-boy ringing his 
way down the street slowly ; and further 
on speaks of the “nine-o’clock beer,” who 
comes round with a lantern in front of his 
tray, and as he lends Mrs. Walker yester- 
day’s Tiser, remarks, that he’s blessed if 
he can hardly hold the pot, much less feel 
the paper, for it’s one of the bitterest 
nights he ever felt. 

There is one well-known cry which sends 
a thrill of excitement through the frame of 
every listener. To the timid it gives a 
feeling of dread and horror, others it rouses 
to activity, and stirs them to excited and 
energetic participation in the event of the 
hour. This is the cry of ‘Fire! Fire!” 
People about to retire for the night rush 
half-dressed to the windows, and try to 
guess by the reflection in the sky what part 
of the town is visited by this calamity. 
The tired man with slippered feet stretched 
out towards the fender is suddenly roused 
to activity. His slippers are thrown aside, 
his boots rapidly pulled on, and ina couple 
of minutes he is on his way to the burning 
building. The streets, a short time before 
quiet and deserted, now resound with the 
tramp of many feet, the voices of men and 
boys, and the rapid rolling of wheels. 

A far more awful London cry than this, 
one of which, the very mention even now, 
carries a feeling of dread and sorrowful 
reflection to every thoughtful mind, was 
that which at one time resounded daily 
through the plague-stricken streets of the 
old city, as the carts rolled slowly through 
the deserted thoroughfares, past door after 
door on which was painted the cross of 
dread significance, while the callous atten- 
dants called with hollow voice, “ Bring out 
your dead !” 

Let us, in conclusion, turn from this sad 
remembrance, and close with the cry 
which must always be popular with those 
who love to keep up old festivals and 
to “keep its memory green” by decking 
their walls with the dark-green leaf and 
the shining red berry. To such there is 
something jovial and heart-stirring in the 
stentorian shouts of the itinerant dealers in 
“Holly ho! Holly ho! and mistletoe !” 





ONE YEAR. 


Sort.y the lone wind moans the year just dead. 

Tis meet that thou should’st wail, oh, winter wind! 
Sure it were but unkind 

Did summer’s wealth of flow’rets deck the bed 

Whereon she lies, whom I have loved so well, 

I scarce can bear to hear her parting knell. 





Tis well, oh, winter wind, that thou should’st moan! 
I could not suffer spring’s sweet birds to sing 
Nor shall the joy bells ring, 
Now she I loved lies there quite dead, alone, 
Gone from me evermore, passed quite away, 
Past the horizon of our mortal day. 


Dear, dead, fair year, I will not call thee old ; 

I loved thee so. Within thy swift rolled space 
Life looked me in the face ; 

Looked in mine heart, gave me his ring of gold, 

Then gazed I for the last time in the eyes 

Of my lost youth—there, next thy heart, he lies. 


So fold him in thy shadowy arms, dead year ; 
I felt it sad to know that he was gone, 

Tor ever passed on ; 
Leaving me weighted with a growing fear 
That I had parted with my young fresh morn, 
Losing it all before I knew him born. 


Tears fast must fall, dear year, upon thy brow, 
They are as pearls upon thy placid face ! 

The coffin-lid is now 
Half-closed, but still for just one little space 
I stand beside and gaze. The wind sounds wild, 
And sobs and wails like to some stricken child. 


Good-bye, dear year ! God keep thee next his heart, 

And give thee back to me, when death is passed, 
And I am called at last 

From all life’s —— pain to part. 

I ask no better gift from Heaven’s vast store, 

Than all unchanged to hold thee evermore, 
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“THe old work is beginning again, 
then!” said a grizzled sergeant, who stood 
at the corner of a street in the grey, foggy 
morning—one of a crowd that had gathered 
and was still gathering, recruited from every 
side and growing denser at every moment. 
The air was keen and nipping with frost, 
and the sun hung low in the sky—a dull red 
ball, that glowed without heat, and whose 
rays were powerless to penetrate the thick 
white mist. Red and portentous the sun, 
and grey and grizzly the mist, combined to 
make the scene as weird and mysterious as 
can be. A curtain of darkness in the air, 
with gilded pinnacles rising into the clearer 
airabove, suggested the towering mass of the 
Houses of Parliament on the other side of 
the way ; there the hazy outline of some- 
thing like a bridge stretched out into the 
vague distance ; a misty etching of human 
forms that seemed to hang over the abyss, 
with points and pinnacles, all of human 
heads and shoulders, rising out here and 
there. Out of the mist came a string of 
all kinds of wheeled vehicles that struggled 
through the crowd as best they might: 
parcels-vans for the early trains, mail-carts 
in red and yellow, butchers’ vans loaded 
with frozen carcases from the docks, and 
greengrocers’ carts fresh from Covent 
Garden. 

Towards the park the air was clearer, 
and you could make out the roadway 
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occupied by an ever-moving crowd, and in 
the extreme distance a hazy network of 
twigs and branches, and it was in this 
direction that all eyes were turned for the 
first gleam of scarlet and gold and the 
glitter of arms, while a hush fell over the 
crowd as everybody listened for the first 
strains of martial music. There was a 
kind of solemnity, indeed, about this great 
gathering beneath the canopy of mist; this 
great unarmed, peaceful crowd of every 
rank and class, from the Whitechapel coster- 
monger to princes of the blood and nobles 
of high degree, assembled to give a parting 
cheer to the Guards, who were just about to 
embark on a distant perilous expedition ; 
as if it were felt that the event marked a 
sudden and stirring crisis in the national 
life. In the words of the grizzled sergeant, 
the old work was beginning again. 

Some may have called to mind other 
similar scenes in former days. It is not so 
long, indeed, since we had the Guards 
marching off on their way to Egypt, but 
that seemed an episode of only temporary 
importance, and it would have been easy 
then to predict within a week or two when 
our friends the Guards would come back to 
their old quarters. But now the heavens 
seem dark with portents, and who can say 
what enemies they may have to meet, or 
how long it may be before we see them 
once more come marching home? The 
gloom and mist of the morning, its 
doubtful presages whether the sun should 
burst forth in splendour or deeper darkness 
veil the face of nature, seemed to harmonise 
with the occasion. 

It was not long before there was a general 
movement in the crowd, as an irregular 
column of people—a column in which had 
gathered what there was of the rough 
element in the crowd—came thrusting 
along the roadway, marching in burlesque 
imitation of the more regular column that 
followed, as the band of the regiment came 
in sight, the last strains of martial music 
dying away in the crowd. For such was 
the press that the band were unable to sound 
their instruments, and the big drum was 
carried away by the sheer pressure of the 
crowd, thedrummer attached to it being also 
whirled away like a leaf in the stream. Then 
came the fighting men, their white helmets 
showing over the heads of the crowd, a 
long thin column stretching away far out of 
sight. Ifthe crowd squeezed them out of 
military formation it was all in friendliness ; 
proud was the civilian who recognised an 
acquaintance among the youthful-looking 





faces under the white helmets, and often a 
young woman would be passed through the 
thickest of the crush till she reached her 
sweetheart in the ranks, and marched away 
with him. Not for very far, though, for 
here were the granite steps close at hand, 
leading down to the misty chasm, where 
the funnels of several steamers might be 
dimly discerned ; and down these granite 
steps the men disappeared, leaving wives, 
sweethearts, friends behind them. 

It was still a fateful, doubtful morning, 
the sun now burning to a bright glowing 
orange colour, and sending a ripple of 
flame right across the turbid rush of waters, 
and again paling to a mere red wafer stuck 
against the inky skies—whether the fog 
should conquer or the sun seemed long 
doubtful. For a while the river was 
lighted up, not by direct sunshine, but by 
the reflected light from a bank of white 
clouds overhead, and the gleam lasted just 
long enough to bring the whole scene into 
view : the embankment lined with dense 
masses, while every lamp-post and column 
supported an adventurous swarm of spec- 
tators, who risked a watery grave to secure 
a glimpse of the spectacle. The bridges, 
too, were all crammed, and a general shout 
rolled along the bank and over the bridges, 
as the spectral craft shot by, hurried along 
by tide and steam—a shout that was 
echoed from all the craft in the river, and 
carried on with shrieks from steam-whistles, 
and howls from fog-horns, from ship to 
ship, and from bank to bank, till the whole 
river was alive with it. And there in the 
pale gleam of reflected light were the 
white helmets gleaming in long rows upon 
the steamers—helmets sometimes waved 
aloft in acknowledgment of the cheers 
from the shore, while a hoarse shout rose 
at intervals from the departing soldiers. 

They are gone, and all is over. The 
crowds disperse as quickly as does the morn- 
ing mist, now that the sun has fairly broken 
through—they are away to their ware- 
houses and their counting-houses, to their 
banks and offices. ‘‘Don’t you wish you 
were with them, Alf?” says one bank-clerk 
to another. And a distinct element in the 
crowd was the unemployed, hundreds of 
stout fellows, who looked upon the warmly- 
clad and well-fed soldiers with something 
like envy. Indeed, it would have been 
easy enough to have raised a battalion or 
two of good recruits there on the Embank- 
ment, if the opportunity had been offered. 
As for the young men employed in the 
City, there is plenty of martial ardour 
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among them, which finds an outlet in the 
Volunteer service. 

And now that so many of our soldiers 
are gone, our Volunteers come more 
prominently to the front — and com- 
paring their crowded ranks with some 
of the skeleton battalions that are left 
behind, there rises a feeling of thankful- 
ness that we have got all these strong 
Volunteer regiments at our back. It seems 
unaccountable, indeed, that mistaken parsi- 
mony should deny these men the full equip- 
ment necessary to their efficiency ; though 
it is quite possible that the deficiency 
of our Volunteer army in this respect has 
been unintentionally a little exaggerated. 
Most of our metropolitan Volunteers arepro- 
vided with their new Martini-Henry rifles, 
and are proud of this really splendid 
weapon; and we met the other day a 
strong and soldier-like regiment, trudging 
through the rain and slush, with great-coats, 
haversacks, and water-bottles, who looked 
quite fit, then and there, to march anywhere. 

As for transport—well, every Volynteer 
regiment ought to have sufficient waggon- 
power to carry its baggage and ammuni- 
tion ; but in time of need there would be 
no lack of Volunteer transport, if only it 
had been properly organised beforehand. 
And this organisation would be easy 
enough on the basis of a general census of 
horses and carriages, and their descriptions, 
which ought to be carried out without 
delay. Perhaps an Act of Parliament 
would be necessary to effect this; but 
there would be no difficulty in a voluntary 
census throughout the country, if only it 
were conducted by the military authorities 
without any suspicion of a movement in 
the direction of licenses or taxation. 

Anyhow, it is pleasing to find that the 
Volunteer forcereached last year thehighest 
point yetachieved in forceand efficiency, with 
upwards of two hundredand eight thousand 
effective men in its ranks, the highest total 
yet reached, the force having been steadily 
increasing ever since the year 1873, when 
the number of effectives had fallen to one 
hundred and fifty-three thousand. 

Thus if it ever should happen that 
we have to meet the enemy in the gate, 
there is little fear of Britain’s sons being 
wanting. The real danger would be: lest 
thearmy administration should break down, 
overwhelmed by the sudden stress upon 
it. Foran army in these days of scientific 
warfare is an exceedingly complicated 
machine, in which an ill-fitting or fractured 
part disorders the whole. An army 





requires guns of many kinds, and the appli- 
ances connected with them are constantly 
becoming more complex, ingenious, and 
delicate. Projectiles, too, with every variety 
of charge and fuse ; carriages of all kinds ; 
transport, ambulance, and ammunition, 
are required ; and these, again, have con- 
nected with them hundreds of stores, 
every one of which must be in its place 
when wanted. Then there are small arms, 
and all the innumerable details connected 
with their supply; entrenching - tools, 
engineer equipments, telegraph and signal- 
ling apparatus, without which an army may 
be said to be blind and defenceless. All 
this has to be in readiness, with harness, 
saddlery, and a vast camp equipment. 
Clothing, too, has to be considered, with its 
innumerable details, with the supply of 
boots and leggings indispensable, and not 
to be improvised at a moment's notice. 

With all this the actual “ commissariat ” 
has not been touched—the supply, that is, of 
provisions, fuel, and light for the men, and 
provender for the horses. And this service 
is provided for by a department more or 
less independent of that charged with the 
supply of munitions of war. The transport of 
both branches is also underseparate manage- 
ment, and the organisation of the whole 
supply services in a harmoniously working 
staff has been a task which has proved too 
difficult for succeeding generations of admi- 
nistrators. At the date of the Crimean War, 
the stress of war, which broke down existing 
arrangements, called into being all kinds of 
expedients. There was organised a Land 
Transport Corps, and then an Army 
Works Corps, which had only ashort-lived 
existence, and then the Commissariat was 
enlarged,and made a department of the War 
Office, but still remained under civilian 
influences. From that time, as one school 
of doctrinaires or the other has had the 
ascendency, one system after another has 
been adopted and thrown aside. Now 
concentration has had its day, and now 
decentralisation. There was an era of 
“Control” when a great department was 
constituted that dealt with everything, 
from the buttons of a soldier's jacket to the 
bread that he ate, and the bullocks that 
were killed for his sustenance. But - 
control, though far-reaching in its aims, 
was feeble in constitution, and died a 
natural death, and its organisation has 
been resolved into its original elements, 
clustered mostly about the general heads 
of Commissariat, Transport, and Ordnance 
Store. 
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The commissariat, although it still 
retains many of its old civilian staff, is 
now officered exclusively from the com- 
missioned ranks of the army, while its 
minor appointments are nearly all bestowed 
on non-commissioned officers. In time of 
peace, its duties consist in dealing with 
contractors, inspecting their supplies, and 
taking account of the delivery of such 
supplies to the troops. In time of war, a 
commissariat officer is in charge of each 
division of the army, with divisional stores 
for supply and issue, while attached to the 
head-quarters of the army are the staff of 
the Commissary-General, with whom rest 
the general arrangements. In all this 
there is nothing of a showy nature. There 
is no great central commissariat yard, where 
we can see the materials of future warfare. 
Bread cannot be stocked like cannon-balls 
for future use, and the days of biscuit and 
salt junk, upon which were fought many 
of our famous battles—Inkerman, to wit, 
among modern instances—are over for 
ever. But Crimean men may remember 
the commissariat yard of those days, with 
its barricades of salt-meat barrels sur- 
rounding a collection of crazy-looking huts, 
with its great stacks of fuel, and its paths 
knee-deep in mud. 

Thus, although “ provisions, forage, 
fuel,” etc., occupy a commanding position 
in the estimates, there is nothing to bring 
into evidence as to the preparations going 
on for their supply. At Cairo, now, or at 
Suakin, there might be some interest 
about commissariat stores; but here, in 
London—or, for the matter of that, at 
any of our military centres—there is 
nothing to be seen out of the way. But 
when the subject of clothing is mentioned, 
that is another thing altogether. The 
Guards, whom we have just seen embark, 
have been suddenly transformed from their 
familiar trim of scarlet and bearskin, and 
equipped with cork helmets, pugarees, 
khaki suits, and all the requisites for a tro- 
pical clime. Now, how is this done, and 
where? may be well asked by an inquisi- 
tive looker-on. And the grizzled sergeant 
is still at hand—he is waiting about 
these steps, it seems, for a Chelsea boat— 
is still at hand to reply: ‘‘ Why, at the 
Army Clothing Factory at Pimlico.” 

The great cluster of buildings known as 
the Army Clothing Factory, with its open 
frontage to the river, wears a solid, business- 
like appearance in character with its sur- 
roundings. There is the formality of the 
Government-office first to be encountered. 





The civil servants are still at their lun- 
cheons, as they used to be in the consulship 
of the overworked Plancus, although, per- 
haps, the homely pewters no longer clank 
together as of old. But a surprise is in 
store for us when the official barriers are 
passed, and our guide leads the way along 
gloomy corridors and up echoing stone 
stairs, and opening a door, brings us upon 
a sight that is novel and striking in the 
extreme, 

A great hall is lighted from above by a 
glass roof, and is filled with dusky sunshine, 
which gleams upon a busy, cheerful scene 
on the broad floor below. An army of 
young women, it seems, in every possible 
diversity of costume and colour, with 
patches of bright, new scarlet cloth giving 
out a cheerful glow. There are the click of 
hundreds of needles, the hum of hundreds 
of sewing-machines, the murmur of hun® 
dreds of voices. Something like eight 
hundred young women are clustered under 
that glass roof, working at those in- 
numergble cross-tables, sewing, basting, 
stitching, and driving these nimble 
machines. Shadowy outlines of soldiers’ 
apparel appear upon the work-tables. 
There is the braided jacket of a dashing 
hussar, which already seems to carry itself 
with a martial swagger; here a more 
sober artillery sergeant, with a father-of-a- 
family air about him, while the scarlet 
tunic with the yellow woollen cord is 
suggestive of Thomas Atkins himself, with 
his cane and Glengarry. There are galleries 
all round, and in these are carried on the 
preliminary processes. Here the patterns 
are marked, and here the layers of cloth are 
passed along the edge of a swiftly-revolving 
ribbon of steel that slices them into the 
exact shape required. At one machine, 
the sleeves of khaki jackets spring into 
existence, twenty or thirty at a time. 

It need hardly be said that everything 
is in full swing, and the work goes on 
night and day, with no Sunday rest or 
other intermission. You can’t make a 
man a soldier unless you have got a coat 
ready for him. ‘‘Bardolph, give the 
soldiers coats,” cries Falstaff when he has 
enlisted his recruits ; and “ coat and con- 
duct-money” was always given to the 
rough-and-ready levies of former days, of 
which the enlisting-shilling was probably 
a survival. But with all this full speed 
and full power there is still a necessity for 
private contracts, and there are plenty 
of manufacturers who are ready to supply 
large quantities of army clothing. India, 
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it must be noticed, is self-supporting in 
this respect. A great deal of the cloth 
and flannel required for the Indian service 
is contracted for and supplied through the 
Pimlico Factory, but all the work of 
making-up is done in Indian workshops. 

At ordinary times, when there are only 
the ordinary little wars going on or in pros- 
pect, the factory is well occupied with the 
general clothing of the army; but it can 
also undertake the uniforms of the Fire 
Brigade and General Post Office. The 
normal estimate for ermy clothing 
amounts to nearly eight hundred thousand 
pounds, and what John Bull’s tailor’s bill 
will run up to now can only be guessed at. 
But an elaborate system of account enables 
the department to give the cost of every 
garment it turns out. Officers’ clothing is 
the affair of the officers themselves and 
their private tailors, and the most expen- 
sive garment on the official list is the tunic 
of a sergeant-drummer in the Guards, 
which costs seven pounds eleven shillings 
and a penny, while the ordinary tunic of 
Private Thomas Atkins costs just twelve 
shillings. The Volunteers as yet provide 
their own clothing regimentally of private 
contractors, but a sample Volunteer’s tunic 
in scarlet costs exactly seventeen shillings 
andsevenpencethree-farthings. Itisevident 
that, as the various garments are made in 
sizes, which cannot in all cases correspond 
exactly with the handiwork of nature, 
there still remains work for the regimental 
tailor in altering and fitting. The khaki 
suits, however, being loose, can be made to 
fit anybody. 

Altogether, in different parts of the 
building, nearly two thousand women are 
at work on soldiers’ clothing, and nearly 
all at piece-work, for which the ordinary 
yearly payments amount to about sixty 
thousand pounds. The majority of 
the young women are well dressed and 
prosperous looking, their work being done 
under good sanitary conditions and at 
fairly remunerative prices. Anyhow, there 
is plenty of animation about them ; talk is 
not rigorously repressed—could not be in 
the nature of things—and the atmosphere 
of the place is distinctly cheerful. The 
designing and cutting are done by men, 
but most of the other operations come 
within the women’s department. As the 
tailor’s shears are replaced by machinery, 
so his goose has become mechanical, and 
works with iron arms, guided by women’s 
hands, while its internal heat is kept up by 
jets of gas, 








When we leave the hall we quit the 
presence of womankind, for the rest of 
the building is devoted to the male workers. 
Here are rooms filled with bales of cloth, 
fresh from the makers’ looms, while, in 
another gallery, machines are measuring 
off the material piece by piece, recording 
the length of each, and also its weight. 
Other rooms are devoted to boots and 
shoes, which are made outside, and con- 
tracted for, but which are here inspected 
and stamped. Other rooms are filled with 
head-dresses of all kinds—helmets, forage- 
caps, pugarees, and the contrivances for 
keeping cool, which seem to us, just now 
shivering in the east winds, so needless, 
There is a big room devoted to buttons 
of all kinds, to gold lace and garniture 
generally. A handsome gas-engine driyes 
the lighter machines in this part of the 
building, but there is abundant steam- 
power in the factory for all the heavy 
work, and the sewing-machines are 
arranged so as to work either by foot or 
by steam-power. The electric light, by 
the way, has been tried for fog and night- 
work, but has hardly proved successful. 
The arc-light casts too deep a shadow, and 
is too far away from the work. 

In the basement are the packing-rooms, 
where everything squeezable is reduced to 
the smallest compass in powerful hydraulic 
presses, while great cases and bales are 
ready and waiting for the railway-vans 
which are to start them on their way to 
Suakin or Alexandria. 

And so we leave the busy hum of the 
factory, where work is not likely to be 
slack for many a day to come, and pass 
out into the fresh, breezy atmosphere of 
the river-bank. There are plenty of mili- 
tary suggestions all about. Fatigue-parties 
are marching along, and corporals, with 
books under their arms, are passing to and 
fro. Close by is old Chelsea Hospital, and 
there are one or two pensioners sunning 
themselves in a sheltered nook, while the 
drum and fife band of the Military Asylum 
makes the welkin ring with martial music. 
The huge barracks of the Guards at Chelsea 
look rather empty, indeed, while little 
Mary Ann, with a shawl wrapped about 
her, toddles about the barrack-square, and 
asks everybody where dada is. And then 
a Scotch regiment comes marching along, 
its band plaintively enquiring, “ Oh where 
and oh where is my Highland laddie gone ?” 

Altogether, we may not be a military 
nation, but we take very kindly to the work 
when we do begin. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

HERE begins the saddest part of Phil 
Wickham’s history. It is bad enough to 
be going down hill at the rate of thirty or 
forty miles an hour. It is still worse to 
be at the bottom of it, with neither in- 
clination nor opportunity to remount its 
steep sides. No doubt Phil himself would 
have been very much surprised had anyone 
told him that he had reached about as low 
a level as it was possible for a man of his 
temperament to arrive at. But, neverthe- 
less, the fact remained. Phil could never 
by any chance have developed into an 
unmitigated scoundrel, nor have run riot 
in the lower paths of vice and dissipation. 
None the less, the vigour, the inte- 
grity, the straightforwardness of the man’s 
character were as completely sapped as 
though eaten by a canker-worm. His 
moral eyesight was blurred; that which 
seemed easiest and pleasantest to him 
he did with a will, and reckless of 
consequences. 

Edie had let him go; Ellinor held him 
with Titanic grip with those white slender 
fingers of hers. 

The idea of a journey to “ New Zealand, 
Algiers, the Cape, or Timbuctoo,” had 
been given up. Had Colonel Wickham 
taken the trouble to interrogate him a 
second time as to where he was going, 
what were his plans, what did he look 
forward to in life, Phil would have an- 
swered with three negatives : 

“Nowhere. None. Nothing,” 

Colonel Wickham, however, did not 
take the trouble so to interrogate his 
nephew, for the simple reason that at that 
time, little by little, all his thoughts and 
anxieties were beginning to centre on 
himself and little Edie. 

“Can it be true? What does it mean?” 
were the questions he was perpetually 
asking himself from the time he sat down 
in the morning to his solitary cup of 
coffee, till, at the end of the day, he stood 
looking his good-night to the green mound 
in Stanham churchyard. 

Could it by any possibility be true that 
so glorious an Indian summer was to 
crown the wintry solitude of his years ; 
that Edie, in her fresh girlish beauty, really 
loved him—the weary old man—so well 
that she had thrown over young, hand- 
some Phil for his sake? It seemed 





monstrous — incredible! And yet—and 
yet 

Thoughts such as these were pleasant, 
fascinating, bewildering. Yet somehow 
Colonel Wickham did not grow bright and 
cheerful under their influence; but, con- 
trariwise, moody and ill at ease. 

* You look as though you were the 
Registrar-General himself, Wickham, with 
the death-rate for ever in excess of your 
births,” said Mr. Fairfax, as he twitted 
his old friend on his solemn looks. ‘‘ Why 
you fret yourself in this way over Master 
Phil’s doings is more than I can under- 
stand. Young men will be young men. 
Now if you had a daughter on your mind 
instead of a nephew | could forgive you 
pulling a long face. Sometimes I don’t 
know whether I stand on my head or my 
heels |” 

This little remark of the Squire’s pos- 
sibly owed its origin to an incident which 
had occurred that selfsame morning over 
the breakfast-table. 

In scanning his letters the Squire had 
come upon a little item of news which he 
had thought might interest Edie, and had 
consequently read aloud. It concerned 
Ellinor Yorke, and detailed how that she 
had installed as her young lady companion 
a certain Miss Lucy Selwyn, an orphan 
in whom Mr. Wickham also had shown a 
great amount of interest, possibly on ac- 
count of her having been at one time the 
affianced wife of his old friend, Rodney 
Thorae, 

Ellinor—Phil—Lucy Selwyn! Thesethree 
names in one sentence brought the hot blood 
in a rush to Edie’s face. All in a moment 
the mystery of her anonymous letter seemed 
solved to her. L. S.—Lucy Selwyn, of 
course. ‘“ The one worthy of Phil’s love ” 
—Ellinor also, as a matter of course. Great 
Heavens, could it be possible ? 

The Squire did not give Edie much time 
to piece her thoughts together. 

** Now, that’s very sly of Master Phil,” 
he said, nodding teasingly to his daughter 
across the table. ‘Why has he never 
mentioned this Miss Lucy Selwyn’s name 
in his home letters? What right has he 
to take an interest in any young lady, save 
one—eh, Edie?” 

Edie rallied in a moment, and stood on 
the defensive. 

“Papa, how often am I to tell you,” 
she exclaimed, “that Phil and I have 
nothing to do with each other now, and 
never to the end of our lives mean to 
be anything more than friends? Why 
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shouldn’t he take an interest in this young 
lady, or a dozen other young ladies, if he 
is so disposed ? ” 

“ Well, my dear, if you don’t object I 
don’t see why anybody else should,” 
answered the squire, still bent on teasing. 

‘How could anyone object? Who 
would have any right to object except the 
young lady’s father or mother?” said 
Edie, becoming suddenly incoherent ard 
‘mixed ” in her ideas. ‘‘And as she hasn’t 
a father or mother, I’m sure it’s very good 
of Phil to look after her. Why, if I were 
an orphan to-morrow, papa, I’m positive 
youd be only too thankful to anybody 
who'd look after me and show me any 
kindness.” 

“ My dear,” answered the squire with a 
mock solemnity, ‘‘if you were an orphan 
it would be highly probable I shouldn’t be 
in a condition to be thankful to anybody.” 

One of Edie’s greatest annoyances just 
then was her father’s stubborn refusal to 
credit her statement that ‘everything was 
at an end” between her and Phil. He 
would listen calmly to every word she had 
to say on the matter, and then with a little 
nod and a chuckle go serenely on his way, 
his face saying as plainly as though he had 
put it into so many words : 

‘Talk as you will, Passy, it'll all come 
right between you two. Before you know 
where you are I shall have Master Phil 
back, and worrying my life out to be 
married next week. You are just a little 
bit of a puzzle to me, Miss Edie—a little 
outside my experience just now, but Phil 
I know to a ‘t,’ and it doesn’t need a Solon 
to prophesy what he'll be doing before 
another month is over our heads.” 

Edie’s temper, it must be owned, was 
not very sweet just then. Her playfulness 
had resolved itself into petulance, and a 
certain nervous irritability was beginning 
to make itself unpleasantly apparent in her 
voice and manner. For two whole days 
after she had sent to Phil his letter of dis- 
missal she had shut herself up in her own 
room, pleading a severe cold and headache 
as her excuse for so doing. 

What she suffered during those two 
days no one was ever likely to know. 

No doubt during those two days Edie 
asked and answered for herself much the 
same sort of questions which parted lovers 
all over the world asked and answered 
some centuries before the hero of Locksley 
Hall put them into musical verse, such as : 
‘Shall I think of him as dead, and love 
him for the love he bore?” or, “Is it well 





to wish thee happy ?” and numerous other 
questions which she doubtless answered in 
her usual short, decisive fashion entirely 
to her own satisfaction, for as she closed 
her room-door behind her, and went down- 
stairs to resume her place in the household 
economy, she said to herself : 

‘Thank Heaven, I can never have that 
sort of thing to go through again! Thank 
Heaven, I’ve got Phil out of my heart at 
last! I’ve heaps of kindliness left for him, 
and ever so much goodwill, but of love 
not a shred.” 

And this fact she reiterated so often and 
so decisively throughout the twenty-four 
hours, that she ended at last with believing 
in it as firmly as she did—well, in the 
existence of evil, mismanagement, and 
misrule throughout the universe, and the 
general tiresomeness of all created things. 

How she hated Stanham, and all people, 
houses, and things therein, in those days! 

“If I could only get away somewhere— 
to the North Pole, Jericho, Jupiter, Saturn, 
the South Sea Islands, Australia, or the 
Milky Way, there might be some sense in 
living!” she said to herself, in the pauses 
of her jerky, intermittent thanksgiving for 
the death of her love for her old lover. 
“But here! Nothing but a turnip, a 
radish, or. a cabbage could thrive under 
such conditions !” 

Yet there was a good deal of local gaiety 
going on just then. Balls, hunt-breakfasts, 
meets, followed each other with brisk 
rapidity. 

Edie’s flushed, eager face was to be seen 
at them all. 

Everyone shall see I’m not breaking 
my heart for Phil,” was the one refrain to 
her thoughts as she danced, talked, or rode 
her hardest and best. “Of course it’s 
only old maids who have their hair parted 
on their foreheads and wear two-button 
gloves—like Evangeline Whitmarsh—who 
ever do break their hearts over the men. 
Girls at my age know there are always 
plenty to choose from, and heaps of time 
to make a choice in.” 

Edie threw herself very much upon 
Colonel Wickham just then. 

For one thing, he never teased her with 
innuendo, or blunt, straightforward ques- 
tion, as her father did, nor looked un- 
utterable things when she had answered 
and settled finally every question concern- 
ing Phil and herself, and mountains of 
other matters into the bargain. 

For another, he was always a safe 
refuge from unwelcome suitors — Lord 
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Winterdowne, for example, and one or 
two others. 

Mr. Fairfax invariably proved himself a 
thoroughly masculine and altogether in- 
efficient chaperon. The thinnest and most 
transparent of subterfuges would at times 
distract him from his duty, and leave Edie 
at the mercy of any appreciative but 
unappreciated admirer. 

With Colonel Wickham it was other- 
wise. He stuck to his post with a 
steadiness worthy of his military training. 
Not Lord Winterdowne nor a prince of 
the blood royal would have had a chance 
of saying ten words to Edie if once her 
eyes had said to him, “ Keep that man off. 
I know he’s going to bore me,” 

This fondness of Edie for his society 
added not a little to the old soldier’s per- 

lexities and self-questionings. Also it 
ewe to pile up a little higher those 
phantom-like hopes and delusions which in 
moments of vigour he essayed to over- 
turn. 

“Tt’s all an enigma from beginning to 
end,” he used to say to himself sometimes, 
when Edie would canter across a ploughed 
field away from every other man and keep 
Coquette’s nose level with his hunter’s 
for the rest of the day. ‘I would ask her 
right out what it means only it might 
scare her away from me as a veritable old 
coxcomb, She may be following just a 
little impulse, nothing more, and really 
have no settled plan in her head at all. 
Better wait awhile.” 

There was more than a grain of truth 
in Colonel Wickham’s surmises. Settled 
plans of any sort Edie had none. Now 
one impulse carried the day, anon another. 
On Monday she would wake up and say to 
herself, “I'll make Colonel Wickham 
marry me—that’s what I'll do. I told Phil 
someone else had stepped into his place. 
Very well ; that someone else shall be his 
uncle. Phil will feel free as air then.” 

Before the end of the week she would be 
safe enough to say: “Oh dear, I can 
never marry any man at all. I hate men— 
old, young, or middle-aged. I couldn’t— 
I couldn’t marry Colonel Wickham ; no, 
nor Lord Winterdowne. I'll just make 
up my mind to die an old maid—a dis- 
agreeable, miserable old maid—and they 
shall bury me in a Quakers’ burial-ground 
when I die, and put S. S, (single sister) on 
my tombstone,” 

Which vehement language, translated 
from Edie’s vernacular into that of com- 
mon life, meant that she was too honest- 





hearted for the réle of careless flirt she 
had elected to play. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


Ir took, however, a great deal of 
finessing and some good hard campaigning 
to keep Lord Winterdowne “well at a dis- 
tance” as Edie, with her new-born resolve 
strong upon her, had made up her mind 
that she would. Eventually the whole plan 
of defensive warfare collapsed through 
leaving a weak point unguarded—namely, 
her morning walks. 

It was comparatively easy enough for 
Edie invariably to shut herself in her own 
room when Lord Winterdowne was an- 
nounced at unconventional hours; it was 
easy also to tie Colonel Wickham down to 
endless games of bezique with her in 
small social gatherings, or in large assem- 
blies to keep him perpetually on guard at 
her elbow. The morning hours were the 
difficulty, and when the hounds were not 
out, and Edie felt inclined to pay sundry 
calls upon her poor pensioners, it was 
always with a quaking heart and many a 
furtive far-reaching glance she went along, 
in case the dim distance might disclose the 
tall, stately figure of the enamoured peer. 

Edie off and on was doing a good deal 
of cottage-visiting just then—in spas- 
modic, wildly energetic fashion, it is true, 
as was her manner, at that period, of 
performing all her duties. She was god- 
mother to every baby that was born about 
this time, supplied presents and feasts of 
all sorts and kinds—marriage, funeral, 
christening, or birthday, and generally 
showered benefactions upon her protégés 
in a fine lavish style. 

Even good Mrs. Rumsey remonstrated 
with her. 

“If you would only consult with me, my 
dear,” she said, clearing her throat and 
speaking with a maternal air of solicitude, 
“and allow your bounty to flow through 
the proper channels, it would be more 
beneficial, I think, to all parties.” 

Of course Edie paid no more heed to her 
than if she had been one of the wooden 
figures out of a Noah’s-ark. And when 
the Squire arched his brows and gave 
a low whistle over the long list of benefac- 
tions, for which she declared she was 
literally out of pocket, all she said in reply 
was : 

“Well, papa, the truth of it is, my poor 
people have been shamefully—yes, shame- 
fully neglected for a long time past, and I 
mean in the future that they shall want 
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for nothing. I’m turning over a new leaf— 
that’s all.” 

This turning over a new leaf involved 
numerous brisk morning walks through 
the woodland and up the hill which divided 
the Hall from Stanham village. Edie, as 
a rule, had her maid in attendance during 
these walks, and on the only occasion on 
which she departed from this rule she had 
cause to regret it. 

It was a windy, dust-driving morning, 
and Janet had had a severe cold with which 
hot drinks and bright fires sympathised 
better than wind and dust. So Edie set 
forth alone—save for a spaniel, a poodle, 
and a turnspit, who had volunteered as 
escort. 

She had no sooner got through the 
woodland and begun to climb the hill 
than her quick eyes detected the out- 
line of Lord Winterdowne, mounted and 
coming along with a stiff automatic pre- 
cision, he and his horse—a somewhat hard, 
gaunt-looking animal—making all sorts of 
woodeny angles against the wintry, leaden 
sky as they came down the slope towards 
her. She saw his gold eye-glasses go up, and 
her heart went down proportionately. 
Escape was an impossibility. 

“ Now, surely,” she thought with a pro- 
phetic terror, “he won’t be so ridiculous 
as to get off that long-legged animal and 
walk back with me into the village. 
Dear me, how absurd it is that girls 
can’t ride without habits! I could so easily 
get up as he gets down, tell him I’m 
tired, and canter home again. Heigho, 
how stupidly things turn out always! If 
you hate a man he loves you, if you love 
him he hates you. There’s one comfort, 
one can cure oneself of loving. Oh yes, 
that’s easy enough—lI’ve done it already. 
Bat I don’t mean to cure myself of hating. 
Til hate any man I like, and as long as | 
like. Fancy me ever thinking the least 
bit in the world that I could marry this 
man! Oh, what a little fool you always are, 
Edie! Here he comes ; yes, down he gets— 
I knew he would. Oh, he must have a stiff 
leg. Did ever a man get out of the saddle 
with such a jerk and a twist! I’m sure 
Stanham church-steeple would have done 
it better !” 

Then loudly and very primly : 

“ How do you do, Lord Winterdowne ? 
I’m in the greatest hurry ; I’ve no end of 
things to do in the village this morning.” 

But Lord Winterdowne was not to be 
80 easily put on one side. He had given 
his horse to his groom, and thus free from 





encumbrance had resolved to be in atten- 
dance on Miss Edie, put the important 
question, and decide once and for ever his 
fate. 

“Can I be of any service?” he asked 
in his usual slow, dignified fashion. “I 
have an unoccupied morning before me. 
Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to be of some slight service to you.” 

“How delightful! Anunoccupied morning! 
Keep it unoccupied and enjoy it, I should 
advise,” answered Edie, talking very fast, 
and meantime devising her own means of 
escape. “I detest occupation. I can’t 
imagine anything more delicious than 
having nothing to do, and doing it! 
Thanks, no; you can’t be of any use to 
me.” 

Lord Winterdowne looked a little 
bewildered. 

“T thought you enjoyed occupation ; I 
beg your pardon if I’m making a mistake ; 
but it certainly seemed to me—a—that 
you were rather fond of having a great deal 
on your hands.” 

“ Ah, that shows how little you know 
my tastes. My idea of heaven is a big 
beautiful place, where it’s too hot to do 
anything but lie down on cushions and 
sofas, and fan oneself with big palm- 
leaves. Now an Indian verandah in the 
dark of a broiling day, with a big punkah 
going overhead, a heap of blackbeetles 
crawling over one’s feet, the air full of 
wings—stings—things, I mean, would be 
my idea of perfect happiness on earth.” 

She paused from sheer want of breath. 
The hill, the east wind, the dust, and her 
own torrent of words made her flag some- 
what in her pace also. 

Lord Winterdowne, still looking un- 
utterably bewildered, made snaps and 
snatches at her meaning, much as little 
Bimbi, the poodle, who followed at her 
heels, was wont in the lazy summer after- 
noons to snap and snatch at the big blue- 
bottles that buzzed about his fluffy ears, 
and with about as much success. 

“Do you like hot climates?” he asked 
blandly. ‘“Irevel in them, I hope to be 
back in Florence some time this year—you 
know I bought a house there a little while 
ago. I had some thoughts of selling it; 
but if I thought——” : 

“ Florence!” interrupted Edie in hot 
haste, for she did not like this sudden turn 
in the talk. “Oh, what a dreadful place 
it must be to live in! Pray sell the house, 
or give it away, or pay someone to live 
in it for you. Whoever would live in 
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Florence if they could help it? The mere 
name always conjures up ideas of priests, 
and poets, and palaces, and — and — and 
pictures, Yes, pictures I mean. Now, if 
there’s anything in the world I hate, it’s 
pictures. They always remind one of 
tired feet, and head aching and eyes strain- 
ing over endless catalogues. Oh, how I 
detest catalogues, indexes, tables of con- 
tents, lists of anything! Ugh! It makes 
one shudder to think of the poor creatures 
who have to earn their bread by such 
odious work as catalogue-making.” 

Lord Winterdowne’s expressionless fea- 
tures as nearly as possible revealed a 
mood of discontent and uneasiness. 

“There are some people —a— who, 
without having to earn their bread by it, 
consider catalogue-making a somewhat— 
a—interesting pursuit.” 

“What ridiculous persons they must 
be !” interjected Edie briskly. 

“But, nevertheless, it is possible it 
might be a pursuit they might be willing 
to relinquish—a—under certain conditions 
—a—that is, if they were asked to do so.” 

He was stammering hard now in his 
endeavour to make the talk close and 
personal. 

“Oh, what an intolerably ridiculous 
thing todo! What utterly absurd people 
they must be! Fancy giving up anything 
you were fond of because someone else 
wanted you to! Why, it would make me 
stick to my sins harder than ever if I 
thought anybody else disliked them. Here 
we are in the village street. Tl say good- 
bye now, Lord Winterdowne. I’m sure 
you can’t be going my road any farther 
this morning.” 

Edie paused, and held out her seal- 
gauntleted hand. But Lord Winterdowne 
did not extend his dog-skinned palm in 
response. 

“T have farther to go through the 
village, if you'll allow me, Miss Fairfax— 
a—where did you say you were going to 
branch off?” he queried, showing an 
amount of ‘‘ backbone ” Edie, in her most 
charitable moments, would not have given 
him credit for. 

She racked her brains to think of a 
place utterly and hopelessly out of his 
orbit. 

“First, I’m going to Gudgeon’s, the 
chimney-sweep’s. They’ve six small, 
smeary children, every one of them un- 
washed, uncombed, and clamorous. I 
shall possibly remain there the entire 
morning ; I’ve a good deal to say to each 





in turn, and to the father and mother 
afterwards.” 

Lord Winterdowne must have been very 
much in love, for he suddenly grew in- 
ventive in his eager haste to follow Edie’s 
footsteps. 

“ That’s just exactly where I was think- 
ing of calling this morning,” he said, 
growing deeply red about his eyebrows. 
“My study chimney has smoked inces- 
santly all through the week——” 

“Smoked! Surely your study has a 
closed grate!” ejaculated Edie, and for the 
life of her she could not repress a gleam of 
merriment in her eyes. 

“Ah yes, I made a mistake. I meant 
the housekeeper’s room,” he said a little 
confusedly, 

“Oh, pray look well after the house- 
keeper! I’m sure she’s invaluable! Then 
I'll say good-bye at once, for it has just 
occurred to me that the Gudgeons can wait 
for another day or two, as I particularly 
want to see Mrs. Rumsey this morning.” 

“ Miss Fairfax, will you allow me? Will 
you have any objection to my walking 
with you to the vicarage ?” 

It was said earnestly, yet diffidently. 

Edie felt as one might feel who, having 
gone a long way out of his road to warn a 
person off a muddy ditch, sees that person 
turn round and voluntarily immerse himself 
in it.. 

She grew hot and cold by turns. 

Oh, what objection canI have?” she said 
with a little nervous laugh. Butinherheart 
she also said: “ Very good, Lord Winter- 
downe, you are quite sure you ve carried the 
day now, aren’t you? But wait a bit. If 
you contrive to say ten consecutive sen- 
tences to me before I get inside Mrs. 
Rumsey’s door—well, I'll marry you, that’s 
all!” 

They were standing now at the edge of 
the churchyard. Edie measured the dis- 
tance to the vicarage door with the exact 
eye of a military engineer planning his 
length of line against the store of material 
he has at command. 

There was about a hundred yards of the 
small churchyard to be gone over, about 
the same length of the vicarage-park, and 
well—say half that length of vicarage 
flower-garden. Yes, she could do it. But 
she would let him open fire first, so as not 
to waste her own powder and shot in any 
futile efforts. 

Lord Winterdowne also had arranged 
his plan of campaign (in fact, it had been 
arranged for many a long day past, though 
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he had lacked opportunity to put it into 
execution); he took advantage of this pause 
in the conversation to fire his first shot. 

“You will be surprised to hear,” he 
began sedately as he swung back the 
churchyard-gate for her to pass through, 
“that I have lately varied my scientific 
reading somewhat, that I have introduced 
an element—ah, of—of ideality into it— 
ah, that is to say, I have been reading a 
little poetry.” 

“ Here it comes,” thought Edie ; ‘‘poetry 
is bound to lead up to love-making, some- 
how.” Aloud she said: “Poetry! How 
anybody can read poetry passes my con- 
ception ; I detest the very name of it. It 
always makes one think of moons and 
spoons, and ba—as and stars, and colds in 
the head, and going to bed, and— 
and——” 

“Oh, but the poem I——” 

Edie went on recklessly : 

“ Now that’s why I adore the dear old 
Rumseys so. There's nothing poetic 
about either of them. Did you hear the 
joke the vicar made to papa the other day 
about our salads? You know Mrs. Rumsey 
prides herself very much on her early 
salads—they cut their first lettuces a good 
fortnight before we get ours—well, he and 
papa met on the doorstep——” 

But here Lord Winterdowne made a 
vigorous effort to get in a few words. 
Possibly he had mentally measured the 
shortness of the road to the vicarage against 
the capacity of the worthy vicar for jokes. 
Once let Edie get upon this subject, it must 
last her right up to the front door. 

‘Pardon my interrupting,” he began 
hesitatingly, “but I had really something 
special to say.” 

“Oh, you really must hear this joke; 
it is much too good to be lost. As I said, 
they were standing together on the door- 
step——” 

* But, Miss Fairfax——” And here Lord 
Winterdowne absolutely stopped in the 
middle of the path, and laid his hand on 
Edie’s arm, a proceeding which made 
Bimbi, the poodle, think an assault was 
meditated, and excited his protective in- 
stincts to such an extent that he jumped 
a good two feet from the ground, and 
caught the cuff of Lord Winterdowne’s 
coat in his sharp, ferret-like teeth. 

Edie grew frantic. 

“Oh, Lord Winterdowne! Down, 
down, down, Bimbi!” she cried, careless 
whether she addressed the poodle or the 
peer. ‘“ How could you be so tiresome ? 





I declare you’ve put my joke quite out of 
my head now. Be off, Bimbi—be off! 
See how wild you’ve made him! I shall 
have Mr. Rumsey indicting me for bringing 
my dogs through the churchyard if you 
make them behave like this.” 

She went along at a tremendously rapid 
pace ahead of him. He followed des- 
perately. They were at the farther gate 
of the churchyard by this time. Only 
that little bit of vicarage park and garden 
remained to be got over now. 

“T am very sorry I disturbed your dog’s 
temper ; I had no idea he was of such a 
lively turn of mind. All I was going to 
say was that I thought you must like these 
poems I have been reading lately. I made 
a point of getting the book one day after 
I had seen it on your drawing-room 
table——” 

“ Good gracious !” ejaculated Edie, heed- 
less of logic and thinking only of emphasis, 
**You see candles on my drawing-room 
table occasionally, but that does not make 
you think they’re good to eat !” 

“Alino! Pardonme. I don’t quite see 
the force of the comparison. But this book 
of poems you must remember. It was 
entitled Songs and Sonnets, by the late 
G. W. It had a striking motto on the 
title-page—it was to that I wished to direct 
your attention.” 

Now Edieremembered the book perfectly; 
she also had a vivid recollection of the 
short and not too original motto on the 
title-page, “What is life without love?” 
Lord Winterdowne, casually opening the 
book on Edie’s table, had been so struck 
with it he had forthwith bought the book 
and learnt the sentence by heart, thinking 
what a splendid prelude it would make to 
a love-proposal from him to the lady of his 
heart. 

Not a bit of it. The word “motto” sent 
Edie up like a sky-rocket. 

“Motto! Whoever reads mottoes? 
The horrible things! They make one 
think of crackers, and Christmas-trees, and 
—and Punch and Judys, and—and—Guy 
Fawkeses, and—and fireworks ; and make 
one feel sticky, and smeary, and plum- 
puddingish——” 

“Not such a motto as this, I think: 
‘What is——’” 

«What is to be, will be,’ I suppose,” 
laughed Edie, going ahead now at an 
altogether express speed. ‘‘A very sensible 
motto indeed. I think I shall put it down 
in my will and have it put on my tombstone 
when I die. No; after all, I think I'll have 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. — 


[March 28, 1885.] 





‘What won’t be, won’t be;’ it has a far 
grander sound, and—and teaches—oh !|— 
such a lot of wonderful things.” 

Thank Heaven they are out of the park 
now ; fifty yards more and then a door- 
bell ! 

This idea flashed simultaneously through 
Lord Winterdowne’s brain. It must be 
now or never. 

He sighed. 

“Do let me speak. ‘What is life——’” 

“Do you really want to know? What 
a singular thing! I'll do my best to tell 
you, Lord Winterdowne. 


and nobody to catch anything——” 

“Oh, Miss Fairfax!” and once more he 
essayed to lay his hand upon her arm. 

But Edie was too quick for him. 

“A jumble—a maze without any middle 
to it,” she went on, speaking more and 
more rapidly (for this shall last right up 
to the doorstep, she had said in her heart). 
‘*‘ A conundrum without any answer to it, 
a—a—game at hide-and-seek with nothing 
to hide and nothing to find! A great, 
wild, whirligig sort of dance where every- 
body goes round and round, and twists and 
twirls, without any rhyme and reason. 
Ah, thank goodness the door-bell!” this 
was added sotto voce, as she frantically 
seized the brass knob, and commenced 
ringing vigorously. 

Lord Winterdowne’s face grew very 
long. He managed to secure Edie’s un- 
occupied hand and held it tightly. 

“ You wouldn’t let me speak to-day,” he 
began diffidently, “‘but perhaps another 
time . 

Edie’s manner grew suddenly dignified, 
generous, courteous (though she still con- 
tinued vigorously pulling the door-bell). 

‘‘No, Lord Winterdowne, I would not 


reason that it would be utterly useless. 
Please understand me.” 


But evidently he found some little | 


difficulty in understanding her. For he 
stood as one transfixed; his eye-glasses 
dropped off the high bridge of his nose 


It’s a great big | 
tangly spider’s web, with nothing to catch | 





| long and seriovs illness.” 
allow you to speak to-day, nor will I allow | ———- 
you to speak any other day, for the simple | 


(Edie for the first time in her life had the 
colour of his eyes revealed to her); and he 
still held the small gloved hand in his own, 
firmly clutching it as though he had a right 
so to hold it. 

There came the sound of footsteps and 
of door-opening from within. 

Edie felt herself in a ridiculous position. 
Her hand was small, the seal gauntlet 
large and roomy. By a deft twist of wrist 
and fingers she contrived to slip her hand 
out of it, leaving the vacant glove in Lord 
Winterdowne’s hand. 

“Good-bye,” she said cheerily, as the 
open door revealed the full length of the 
servant. ‘Call in and see papa as you go 
back, and tell him where I am, please.” 

Then she disappeared after the maid. 

Edie never had her glove returned to 
her. Possibly wrapped up, labelled, and 
carefully sealed, it was put away among 
sundry of the choicest of Lord Winter- 
downe’s treasures—viz., the first catalogue 
ever published by the British Museum, the 
earliest extant list of petty officers of Her 
Majesty’s Household, or such-like interest- 
ing curiosities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rumsey were just getting 
up from their lunch when Edie’s vigorous 
bell-pulling made them get up a little 
faster, and the next moment she rushed in, 
fresh, radiant, brilliant, from her hurried 
walk through the east wind and dust. 

And she talked and laughed so inces- 
santly, and with such an excess of gaiety, 
the whole of that afternoon, that, as she 
drove off home in the little pony-carriage 
which her father had sent for her, the 
vicar shook his head, and said to his wife 
gravely : 

** My dear, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, our little Edie is on the verge of a 
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New Tables. New Conditions. 


> NEW PARTICIPATING GLASS. te 
The Assured in this Class have had 
ZW othe LARGE REVERSIONARY BONUS 
fi. of £1 Ss. PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
added to their Policies, at 3ist December, 
_ 1878, and again at 3ist December, 1883. 


Qew Wrospectus 


' Forwarded on application as above, or 
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The all-important consideration, both for persons already 
insured and those about to insure, is the Safety and 
Security of the Company. 
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The amount of Funds held by this Company, together 
with the security of a large and wealthy Proprietary, 
point it out as amongst the most eligible of Offices 
in the United Kingdom. 
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The Income for 1883 was ; ; - = £1,778,4109. 
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Head Offices—DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Branch Offices—MANCHESTER, LEEDS, BRISTOL, DUBLIN, GLASGOW, 
EDINBURGH, BIRMINGHAM, and NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


General Reserve and Fire Re-Insurance Fund ~ £1,500,000. 





Tue MAGNITUDE OF THE Company’s Bustness enables it to accept Fire risks upon the 
most favourable terms, the same being rated according to the nature of the risk 
to be insured, 


Some risks of a special and complicated nature, such as Mills, to ensure fair and equitable 
rating, are rated according to Tariffs carefully compiled by the Offices, and revised 
from time to time to meet the altered circumstances affecting any particular class. 

The majority of risks, however, are subject to no tariff, but are rated by this Company 
according to their individual merits, based upon the law of average—the principle 

upon w hich Insurance Companies are founded. By this law the Company, owing to the 

large number of risks on its books, is enabled to insure the different classes at their 
minimum rates. An individual is therefore imprudent to run his own risk, when the 

Company can relieve him of the danger of loss at the smallest possible cost. 
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loIFE LEPARTMENT. 


Life and Annuity Funds - £3,469,680. | 
Four-fifths of the profits of their Class are divided amongst the Participating Assured. 


Bonuses, when declared, may be applied by ADDITION TO THE SuM ASSURED, or by an equivalent 
VALUE IN Casi, or by a PERMANENT REDUCTION in the ANNUAL PREMIUM. 


HE SECOND DIVISION OF PROFITS in the new Participating 
Series of Life Policies has now been made for the term ending 31st Dec., 1883, 
and the result has been most satisfactory, enabling the Company to declare the large 
REVERSIONARY BONUS of £I 15s. PER CENT. PER ANNUM on the sums 
assured by Policies in that class, being at the same rate as that declared at the 
preceding division in 1878. The next valuation will be for the quinquennial term 
ending 3lst December, 1888, so that the present time is very favourable for effecting 
Assurances, inasmuch as they will participate for the full number of years they have 
been in force when the next Division of Profits is made. 
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Premium for the whole Term of Life to secure £100 at Death. 
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TABLE A. | 
Without Bonus. With Participation in Profits. 
¥e PAYMENTS. | "2 PAYMENTS. ee PAYMENTS. ; PAYMENTS. 
SE | Yearly. |Half-yearly. | & | Yearly, |Half-yearly. &3 | Yea Yearly. aE. r-4 = | : if - 2 
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All other descriptions of Assurances at Moderate Rates. 


Policies may be effected to be made payable during the life-time of the 
Assured. 


Assurances Granted on the HALF-PREMIUM SYSTEM. 
The BWew Condifions of Assurance 


Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and Occupation. 
Policies in force. Reviving Lapsed Policies. 


Prompt Settlement of Claims. Annuities Granted on favourable terms. 
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| GOLD MEDAL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 
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PARIS, 1878. 








Every Packet bears the fac-simdle 
Signature, 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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£5 GANK OF ENGLAND NOTES! DIAMOND RINGS! GOLD & SILVER! 
GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! {To every oze who buys one of our 


QUEEN 


A SPLENDID PRESENT 
From 3d. to a £5 Note in every Package. | 
BEAUTIFUL LEATHERETTE STATIONERY CASE, 
With Divisions for Envelopes, Note Paper, &c., &c., 
furnished with the following articles :— 
Sheets Superfine Com- 
mercial Note- “paper. l 
12 Sheets Superfine Tinted | 

Note-paper. | 
12 Superior En-} 1 Golden Pen. 

velopes. } 1 Ariicle of Jewellery 

And also one of the —— ing articles :— 

Solid Gold Diamond Bing, £5 N ote, Gold Watch, Silver 
Watch, £1 Gold Piece, Ten Shillin Gold Piece, Two Shilling | 
Silver Piece, One Shilling Silver Piece, Sixpenny Piece, | 
Threepenny Piece. 

READ! READ! READ! 
A Diamond Ring guaranteed in every 200 packages. | 
A Bank of England Note in every 590 packages. A eg 
Watch in every 333 packages. A Silver Watch in every 
250 packages. Besides One Pound and ‘i'en Shilling Pieces. | | 

A Cash Present of from 3d. to a £3 Note in every} 
package. Noone gets a package of our Stationery withont} 
getting a Cash Present. 

TO LOTTERY.—This is no lottery. 
5 A PRESENT. We have now such an enormcus sale 
for the Queen Stationery Package, that we are now putting 
in Diamond Rings and Gold and silver Watches every cay, | 
to say nothing of the Cash Presents, ranging in value from ' 
8d. to £5. This offer is made to readers Of this tes on | 
and to induce them to buy all their Stationery from us. 
They can get it cheaper than from anyone else, and at tlic 
same time may have dropped into their hands at an; 
moment a Diamond Ring, £5 Note, or a Gold Watch, 

Kvery Package contains one article of Artistic Jewelery, 
sometimes worth much more than you pay for the package. 
H's: CAN WE DO THIS? is a question often asked | 

and easily answered. We have a regular scheduie of ; 
ezents that we put in every one thousand packages. | 
BO roany Diamond Rings, so many £5 Notes, Watches, | 
Sovereigns, 10s, pieces, &c. These are all put into the | 
packages; then they are mixed up and sold impartially as’! 
the orders come in; the first order received every day in the! 


12 SuperiorTinted Envelopes. | 
TI:xtra Telescopic Lead | 
Pencil. 

1 Telescopic Penholder, 


13 


Square 


or 


TS | 


EVERY ONE GE 


STATIONERY 
| re2il and opened receives the first Stationery Package, the 
second order receives the next, and ¢0 on until they are all 


PACKAGES. 


used, when another lot ia made up. 


Hundreds of Testimonials have been received. 
The following are a few of the persons who have received 
£5 BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES, DIAMOND RINGS, 


GOLD or SILVER WATCHES in the past few days: 


. Rivtzy, Esq., Hallington House, Newbury. 
v E. Garstpg, 122, 124, Stretford Road, Manchester. 
S. Watts, The V icarage, Mortimer, Berke. 
W. C. Levey, 17, Liardet Street, New Cross. 
Wat. Hower, Ewell House, Ewell, Surrey. 
AMELIA BarteaM, 224, Brunswick Street, Manchester. 
E. J. Percy, 89, Chatham Place, Hackney. 
Mrs. Woop, 69, Charles Street, Burton-on-Trent. 
8. Sonauvrst, C.S.M., R.&., Gosport. 
Lady Cruancazty, Garhally, Ballinasloe, Ireland. 
Mrs. Moorz, Farm Fold, Styal, Cheshire. 
Sipyiy Borr, 10, Shuttern, “Taunton. 
H. Drawn, 26, Parkfield Street, Moss Lane, Manchester. 
Inspector MLKINs, Blaina, Mon. 
J. B. YELLENDE, West View, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

W. B. Mappock, Mevagissey, St. Austell. 

fys. S, Fox, Pitearles, by Berrie. 

J. W. C. Pact, National School, St. Anin's, Jersey. 
Roeser §. Starter, Bank of Whitehaven, Cleator Moor. 
Joun Crank, 15, Alma Place, West La.th Gate, Doncaster. 
C. &, Compton, National Schools. Bower Chalke. 

J. Marcuz, Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare, 

M. A, Greens, 18, Surrey Street, Norwic* 

NO DISCOUNT.—Onr profit is so smau wit. wo can 
give no discount whatever. If we were not selling 1,000 
Pack aces a day, it would not pay us to bother with them at 
all, Don’ t buy any Stationery until you have sent for our 
hicen’s Package: es, and we know you will always after buy 
i:-member, when you want nice Stationery, order of us, 
and you will be sure to get value for your money, and 
probably a great deal more. 

A Complete Sample Packet, with a Cash Present of from 
3d. to £5 in every package, by Parcel Post to any address in 
the United Kingdom, for only 3s., or 38 stamps; postal 
orders preferred. Address— 


BR. SUMNER, 145, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





OLDRIDGES BALM oF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS) 


Ts the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Beautifying, or Restoring the 


HAIR, 


WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 


And Preventing them Turning Grey. 


PRICE 


Cc. 


83s, 6d., 63., and 11s. PER BOTTI.E 


& A. OLDRIDGE, 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


And ail Chemists and Perfumers, 


For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 


dyes and poisonous restoratives, 
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cs THE PATENT PERFO- 
RATED TOILET PAPER IS 
\ STRONGLY RECOMMENDED 
FOR USE IN EVERY 


HOUSEHOLD. - 
It consists of a roll of paper AT 2/3 A YARD. 
i C 0 N 0 M a PERF ORATED eo aie LEWIS’S, in Market Street, MancHEsTER, are the Manu. 


. facturers of the first-class Velveteens which are now known 
H FALT H intervals, placed on a hand-! ali over the world. They are fast pile and fast dyed, and 


i ¢ yp every inch is guaranteed. 
eome holder in such a manner If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect faulty, 


that the rollcaneasilyrevolve ;ewis's will give a new dress for nothing at all, and pay the 


C 0 M FO RT. when the paper is gently | full cost for making and trimamin 
pulled. The price of these beautiful elveteens in Black and all 


| the most beautiful colours now worn is 28. 3d. a yard. This 
NEATNESS. Each = ll contains 1,000; quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 
sheets. The holder, which | 4s. 6d., and 5s, 6d. a yard. 
can be had in various styles,| The public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two 


when once attached to the wall, will last any length | price andthe price the caine sy heg 3 orga ’ 
of time, and rolls of paper to re-fill can always be| “ LEWIS'S, of Market 8 ret ANCHESTER, manufacture 


obtained. The merits of this Paper are these Velveteens them sell them (or it might 


Public for 2s. 3d. a yard, 
ECONOMY, HEALTH, AND NEATNESS. | A f £0. or patterns of these extra: 
: os af ‘ ™ " + aol ordainar one eens. 5 oy i eu able uage 
If once tried, this specially prepared paper will | fh onmetees whether LE S'8, of Market Street, Man. 
always be afterwards used. cursrge, praise their Velveteens more than théy deserve, 


Price: Bronze Holder, with roll of Paper con-! Write for Patterns on an ordinary post-card. 
taining 1,000 Sheets, complete, 2s.; Rolls of, LEWIS’S pay Carriage on all orders to any address in 


t ll 4 he United Kingdom. 
Paper ° re-fi Holder, is. each “oo 5. IN please mention All the Year Ro 


Holders and Paper are kept in stock by Chemists, Stationers, | 
- a LEWIS’S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Tue LOUIS’ VELVETEEN, 


EVERY — OF THE GENUINE BEARS ipa NAME 


LOULS 


A GUARANTEE of WEAR accompanies EVERY YARD of the GENUINE 
L_OUIS,’ from the CHEAPEST QUALITY to the BEST. 
encom ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 


MALT VINEGAR, PURE PICKLES, 


SAUCES, POTTED MEATS, AND FISH, 


PREPARED SOUPS 


CALVES’ FEET JELLY, 
JAMS, AND* ORANGE MARMALADE, 
Always bear thei; Names and Address on the Labels, and 




































MAY BE OBTAINED OF GROCERS AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, Soho Square, London. 
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